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if we are to judge by his own assertion, and the | 
admission of the committee, he would have exe- | 
cuted long ago. 

Mr. STANTON, of Kentucky. I am not 
aware that the committee have withheld from the | 

rinter any document, except the first part of the | 
Patent Office report. That is a document which, 
if printed at all, must be printed all alike; and 
when we get the balance of it, we will then dispose | 
of it. It will be ime enough for that when the whole | 
of itis before us. 1 am not aware that, with this | 
exception, anything has been withheld from the 

ublic printer. 

Mr. FITCH. If I am not mistaken, my col- | 
league (Mr. Gorman] stated to the House that a | 
large portion of other branches than Executive 
documents of the printing had been withheld; but | 
if 1 am, let him correct me. Such was my under- 
standing, and [ presume that of the House gener- | 
ally, of his statement. Now, I am no lawyer; 
and it is sometimes said that common sense and | 
law are contradictory—are incompatible; but | 
should think the common-sense reading of the 
second section of the law of 1846 dictates a course | 
to the committee contrary to that pursued by them | 
in this matter. It was their duty to have taken 
away from the contractor that work which he had 
delayed or neglected to deliver according to the | 
contract, and not to have withheld that which he | 
professes to be, and probably is, er to exe- | 
cute, and has heretofore executed. I object, fur- 
ther, to the action of this committee, because they | 
have assumed to themselves legislative powers— 

wers which were never delegated tothem. They | 
Lee assumed the power of practically annulling, | 


or suspending during this Congress, the contract || 


system—a power resting with Congress only. 

I come now to the remark made by my colleague 
{Mr. Gorman] a short time since, that the com- 
mittee had not abrogated the contract with Mr. | 
Hamilton. Disguise it as you may, the action of 
this committee amounts to a virtual abrogation of 
this contract, and to a suspension of the contract | 
system, for the present Congress at least. They | 
have assumed to say who shall, and who shall || 
not, be the public printer; to turn out Mr. Ham- | 
ilton, and substitute others. While the contract | 
system is in force, that system declares who shall 
be the public printer, viz: the lowest bidder. If | 
that system is to be repealed, it is for us to repeal | 
it; and with us only then will rest the power of | 
electing a printer, or pointing out the manner of | 
his selection. The committee have nothing to do 
with either, except to enforce the contract while it | 
exists. They cannot usurp the power to annul it, 
or elect a printer. If they believed the contractor 
could not carry out his contract, why did they not | 
come here, and declare that the contract was void; 
that the contractor had violated it, and ask the | 
advice and direction of the House in the matter ? 
But instead of pursuing this, which would have | 
been the proper course, they proceed to elect a 
printer for the whole of the present Congress; and | 
though they do not formally abrogate the contract, | 
yet they must know that the only possible result 
of their action, as regards the present contract, 
must be its abrogation; for they propose to with- 
hold from the contractor those portions of the | 
work which he can and has promptly executed, 
and leave with him only that portion, his delay 
of which, they allege, he already violated his | 
contract. 

Mr. FREEMAN. Will the gentleman permit | 
me to call the attention of the House to the second 
section of this law? It is as fo.lows: 


_ “And be it further resolved, That a committee, consist 
ing of three members of the Senate and three members of 
the House of Representatives, shall be chosen by their re- 
spective Houses, which shall constitute a Comimitiee on 
Printing, which shall have power to adopt such measures 
as shall be deemed necessary to remedy any neglect or de- 
Jay on the part of the contractor to execute the work ordered 
by Congress, and to make a pro ruta reduction in the com- 
pensation allowed, or to refuse the work altogether, should 
it he deemed inferior to the standard ; and in all cases, the 
contractor and his securities shall be responsible for any 
increased expenditure consequent upon the non perform- 
ance of the contract. The committee shall audit and pass 
Upon all accounts for printing , but no bill shall be acted | 
> 
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upon for work that is not actually executed and delivered, 
and which they may require to be properly authenticated.”’ 

Mr. FITCH. 
todo what? ‘To declare that the contract is void, 
and that some one else shall do the work? No, 


sir; they have the power to remedy any “ neglect | 


| or delay”’ in the delivery of the work; and did 
they do that? On the contrary, by their own 


confession, they have left all that work in the | 


hands of the public printer with which they charge 
him with ‘* neglect or delay,’’ and withheld other 


portions of it from him which he has heretofore 


promptly executed. Is that remedying the ** neg- 
lect or delay?’’ Leaving that which, according 
to their own statement, is delayed to sull further 
delay and neglect, and withholding other printing 
which he was prepared to execute and deliver! 

that what the law contemplated? Clearly not. 

Mr. FREEMAN. Does the gentleman assume 
that this House is to be the judge of the discretion 
to be allowed the committee? 

Mr. FITCH. Most certainly. 

Mr. FREEMAN. Well, sir, this committee 
has by law discretionary power. Now, there is 
not a judge in the land; there is not a court in the 
land, which is allowed to exercise discretionary 


ls 


| powers, which is not decided to be a court from 


which there is no appeal as to matters of discre- 
tion merely. Now, undertake to say, as a legal 
proposition, that when discretionary powers are 
given by law to this committee to judge what is 
necessary in the case, it is not for any member 
upon this floor to say when they shall or shall 
not exercise that discretion. 

Mr. FITCH. Iam not learned in the law, but 
I fancy when the gentleman has been in Congress 
even the short time I have, he will find that we do 
constantly exercise control over our committees. 


They have never assumed the power of acting | 


irresponsible to this House. They have no such 
power; they cannot have, from te very nature 
and manner of their constitution. 

Mr. DUNHAM. Will my colleague allow me 
to ask him a question? 

Mr. FITCH. Why,I am beset on all sides by 
lawyers. 


Mr. DUNHAM. 


jurisdiction of committees where that jurisdiction 
is fixed by law? 

Mr. FITCH. Wegivea power, a jurisdiction, 
relative to the extent of which there is a differ- 
ence of opinion. Who shall decide that difference, 
and define that extent—the agent or the princi- 
pal, the creature or the creator, the committee or 
the body which constituted it and gave it what- 
ever of power it has? It was the duty of the 
committee to have sought the advice and action of 
those under whose authority it was acting—not 
attempt the exercise of even a doubtful power, 
much less the usurpation of one never contemplated 
to be bestowed upon them. They have attempted 
to make themselves greater than the separate 
bedies which created them. 

Another objection to their action is, that it was 
concealed from this House, and probably ever 
would have been concealed, until we had known 
it by its effects—by having printing laid upon our 
desks from some one else than the contractor— 
had it not been for the introduction of the resolu- 
tion of the gentleman from Mississippi, [Mr. 
Brown.] That resolution elicited what the com- 
mittee had done, and what they proposed to do; 


This committee have the power | 


I desire to inquire of the gen- | 
|| tleman, whether we can exercise control over the 
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and the frequently-expressed sentiment of .the | 


House since the matter has been under discussion, 
has, as [ have reason to believe, changed the ori- 
ginal determination of the committee; and it will 


be still further changed if the power is left in their | 


hands. 

I object to it again, upon grounds somewhat 
personal to the members of the committee. I ob- 
ject to it because it subjects the committee to the 
imputation and the charge of having been gov- 
erned, in the distribution of this printing, by im- 
proper motives. I[t subjects them, in fact, to the 


charge of having done precisely what some mem- | 


| entering 


SES 
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with having done—entered into a coalition, not 
upon principle, but for patronage and for money. 
| have no idea that any such motive governed any 
member of that committee, but they should have 
anucipated that the charge would be made; and it 
will be made, and it 
that another on has been entered into here 
Two never make a right. If there 
another coalition here, it does not justify one upon 
their part. 


Is no answer to the charge 
coalit 
wrongs is 
I say again, however, that | have no 
idea that motive governed their action. But the 
charge will be made, and may as well be alluded 
to here, and now, that they may pre} to defend 
it—for defend it must every 
man who Having 
no disposition to place myself tn that predicament, 
lL shall not so vote. 


are 
they must; and 


votes to sustain ther 


st) 


action 


I will make myself no party 
to a transaction of the kind they contemplate. | 
will make myself no party to a political warfare, 
wherein | will be ec mpelled to defend the very 
course which, a few years since, the De nocratic 
party itself opposed. It is but a short time since 
the Democratic party repealed the law of the elec- 
tive printing system. 
in the position repealing 
what we have done, and defending what we once 
condemned? On the contrary, if this contract 
system is to be repealed, | prefer at once the adop- 
tion of the bill introduced by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin, (Mr. Dory,] or some other, to the old 
system, condemned because of the well-founded 
charges that intrigue 


Shall we now place our 


selves inconsistent of 


, coalition, and improper mo- 
tives were permitted to enter into the election of 
the printer. I have done. 

Mr. STANTON, of Kentucky, here obtained 
the floor. 

Mr. STANLY. 
tucky the floor? 

The SPEAKER, (Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, 
being in the chair.) He has. 

Mr. STANLY. I do not object; but four on 
that side, and one on this— rather hard. 
(Laughter. | 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state the 
considerations which influenced him in giving the 
floor to that gentleman. 

Mr. STANLY. 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. 


his reason. 


tias the gentleman from Ken 


il 


Is 


L do not desire any explan: - 


jut the Chair prefers to give 
The gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. 
SranTon] is a member of the commitiee. 

Mr. STANLY. That is all right 
to hear it; but five to one is pretty hard 

Mr. STANTON, of Kentucky, said: [ am, 
unfortunately, a member of the Printing Commit- 
tee, and if I were not, | should not now trespass 
upon the indulgence of the House, wearied as it 
must be with this discussion. But, | think I have 
a right, under the circumstances, to avatl myself 
of the opportunity of stating the reasons which, 
to my mind, justify the course I have thought 
proper to pursue, as a member of that committee, 
in assigning such of the public printing to Donel- 
son & Armstrong, and Gideon & Co., as the pres 
ent contractor could not, or would not do, 

In connection with this subject, much has been 
said upon this floor about a supposed coalition 
entered into by the committee: and | am placed 
in the category of those who are charged with 
into a with 
from me in political sentiment, ¢ 
publishers of the Union a portion of the public 
patronage. From the manne 
has been made elsewhere, and repeated here, it 
may be supposed that corrupt motives are implied. 
So far as my own action is involved, I say to the 
House and ‘the wrorld, thet such imputations are 
not true, and that I h ud no agency in any combi- 
nation or coalition of any kind. My sole motive, 
in the course I pursued, was an honest desire to 
secure to the House, in the most speedy manner, 
the printing which was necessary for legislative 


l am glad 


combination men differing 


for the 


» Secure 


in which this charge 


and other purposes. [| 
said committee were e ach and all of them actuated 
by the like honest intention; and I affirm, in de- 
nial of the statements which have been made here, 


elieve my colleagues upon 


| bers of the committee charge others upon this floor |! that no coalition, for any political or other pur- 
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pose, was made by that committee, or any of its 
mem 

No combination or coalition for any purpose 
was talked of by the members of the committee, 
or any attempt made to form one for the pur; 
charzed. The only thing which occurred that had 
any semblance of a coalition, originated with the 
editor of the Southern Press, and which has been 
alluded to by the honorable gentleman from ‘Ten- 
nessee, [Mr. Poik.] In relation to this | should 
have been silent, if he had not called the attention 
of the House to it, and appealed to me to disclose 
the circumstances. 

When it was known that the 
Hamilton, would not be able to complete the pub- 
ie printing in the time limited by t! 
and at a period when it would be useful 
lative purposes, the committee had a meeting, 
talked over the matter, and, without any hesita- 
tion, came unanimously to the conclusion that the 
public interest de manded some immediate steps to 


ers. 


contractor, Mr. 


> contract, 


{; r les 


is- 


be taken to remedy the default. it was deter- 
mined, that the delay which had taken place in 
the delivery of the work, the bad materials upon 


which it was printed, and the known wantof } 
cunlary means ot the contractor to ¢ irry on t 
work, were enough to justify the committee in the 
exercise of the power conferred upon them by the 
law of Congress on the subject. I voted to give 
the work, which could net be done by the con- 
tractor, to Donelson & Armstrong, and this | did 
before | ever had a word of conversation with 
them upon the subject. The House been 
already informed of the action of the committee in 
endeavoring to unite upon some one to do the 
work. 
committee, Mr. Elwood Fisher, one of the editors 
of the Southern Press, and the leader of the State- 
Rights party, came to me, as a member of the 
committee, und proposed a combination between 
him and the editors of the Union, requesting 
that the priniing should be divided between these 
two presses. He informed me that such a coni- 
bination would produce a union between the 
State-Righis party of the South and the national 
Democratic party. I frankly informed him that 
I thought it would be utterly impossible for him 
to get any part of it; that under no circumstances 
could he calculate upon more than two votes in 
the committee; that there were. but two men upon 
it from Southern States, and he had nothing to 
expect from the four other gentlemen who were 
Nerthern men. I told him, that to secure the 
speedy execution of the work, I would £o for his 
press, and | would have voted for him, or any 
other man in the Union, who would do the work 
speedily and apon good terms, if the committee 
could have united upon him. But that was im- 
I did not believe that any political idea 
was involved in the result, and could not see how 
any political effect was to be produced by simply 
employing men asa temporary necessity to do the 
portion of the public printing not executed by the 
contractor. Mr. Fisher, finding that his efforts 
to secure a portion of the printing by persuasion 
was unavailable, tried what could be accomplished 
by threats, He informed me that if we entered 
into a combination between Donelson & Arm- 
strong and other persons, and did not associate 
him in the arrangement, that it would be a pro- 
scription of the Southern Press, and he would 
make war to the knife upon the Democratic party. 
He avowed that the whole State-Richts party 
would go off in a body, and that he and they 
would do all they could to defeat the Democratic 
candidate for the Presidency. 

Mr. WOODWARD. Mr. Speaker, with the 
indulgence of the gentieman from Kentucky, [Mr. 
Sranton,]| I will make a single observation. He 
imputes to the Southern-Rights party a wish to 
have the Southern Press included in the arrange- 
ment with the Union and the Republic, and refers 
to a supposed threat from the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi, (Mr. Brown,] that the exclusion of the 
Press would be avenged by that party. Now, I 
suppose there is not on this floor a single member 
less disinclined to seea war break out between the 
Southern-Rights party and those disposed to make 
war upon them, or who would go into that war 
with more promptitude than myself; and yet I 
declare that I do not know a single member of the 
Southern-Rights arty, including myself, who has 
taken any step siuaene to obtain for the Press a 
participation in the public printing, or with whom 


, 
nas 


W hile this stru¢ele was progressing In the 


1) 
possivie, 





EC 


such a thing has been an object. There is not 


oue, as | believe, who would vote for the propo- || 


sion of the Committee on Printing, though the 
Press were included with the Union and the Re- 
public. Wedo not object to Donelson & Arm- 
strong because they are Democrats, or to others 
for being Whigs; our objection to them is that 
they are party editors, and not printers, 

Mr. SYANTON, I certainly acquit my hon- 
orable friend from South Carolina, {Mr. Woop- 
WaARb,]| and all other Southern-Rights men in this 
House, from any participation whatever in an 
effort to make that combination. Mr. Fisher had 
this conversation with me in the rotunda of the 
( ipitol, 

Mr. WOODWARD. I can only say that Mr. 
Iisher had the perfect right to do it. 

Mr. STANTON. The first attack made upon 
the subject was made by the Southern Press, and 
my friend from Mississippi, [Mr. brown,]| reit- 
erules Lo some extent what was said by the Press; 
and his language might well be construed into the 
same sort of a threat, that the Southern branch of 
the Democratic party would go off and not unite 
with us in the election of a President. 

Mr. BROWN. Wiilthe gentleman indulge me 
ior a moment? 

Mr. STANTON. Certainly. 

Mr. BROWN. If 1 was understood in any 
thing I said yesterday, or the day before, oratany 
other time, as intimating directiy or indirectly a 
threat that the Southern-Rights, or State-Rights 
party, or any portion of the Southern people, 
would be governed in the presidential canvass by 
the action of this House upon this question, then 
| say | have been misunderstood. What 1 meant 
lo say that if the Press, which reflected 
the views of a portion of the Southern peo; le, was 
proscribed—and it was stated that it had been 
proscribed—because it reflected the views of a 
portion of the Southern people, | thought it exceed- 
ingly probable that the votes of those people could 
not be relied upon in the presidential election. | 
did not mean to say what they would do. 1 had 
no authority to speak for them. ‘The remarks I 
made were by way of argument, or rather by way 
of friendly suggestions, that it was better not to 
proscribe the press which reflected the views of 
anybody, and gave as a reason for doing so that 
it reflected those views. If you calculated upon 
the votes of the friends of that press, such policy 
was decidedly bad. 

Mr. STANTON. 
man’s explanation alters the case at all. 

Mr. FREEMAN. I would like to ask my col- 
league [Mr. Brown] a question. — From the re- 
marks that were made yesterday, it may be pre- 
sumed that my colleague (Mr. Brown] considers 
the Southern Press of this city, the organ of some 
portion of the Democratic party in the State of 
Mississippi. 1 do not believe that itis; and if it 
be, will my colleague state who it is that the 
Southern Press represents in the State of Missis- 
sippi? 

Mr. BROWN. It represents, like all other 
papers, its patrons, and those who agree with the 
opinions it expresses. I stated yesterday, expli- 
cily—l thought, sufficiently explicit to be under- 
stood by everybody—that my action in the presi- 
dential election would not be controlled by any- 
thing you might do, in reference to the Southern 
Press. Butit has its patrons in the South, and 
most of them belong to the Democratic party; and 
I say again, that if you proscribe it, because it is 
the organ of those for whom it speaks, they will, 
perhaps, resent the injuries, 


was this: 


Mr. FREEMAN. ‘Then, I understand my ecol- | 


league to say that the Southern Press is not the 
organ of any organized party, or any party that 
has heretofore been organized in the State of Mis- 
sissippi? : 

Mr. BROWN. Ido not know thatitis. Ido 
not undertake to say whose organ itis. It was 
established here, as must be recollected by those 
who were members of the last Congress, upon the 
recommendation of a large number of gentlemen, 
some of them now the leaders of the Union party. 
I recollect the distinguished gentleman from Geor- 
gia, [Mr. Toomss,)} was one of the sponsors when 
that paper was started, or rather when it was ac- 
couched and brought into existence. I donot know 
whether it is his organ now or not. 
too, that certain distinguished gentlemen, in the 
other branch of Congress, now active and leading 
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I do not think the gentle- | 


I recollect, | 






| Union men, recommended it to the Southern 

ple. ‘They have never withdrawn thei 
mendation. Whether it is their org 
not, | do not know. 


pen. 
r recom. 
an now 

' . or 
3ut they established i: 


. ; ; they 

recommended it to the Southern people, and tol 
. ° . i ~ . \ qd 

them that it wasa capital good paper, and m ny of 


them subscribed for it on their recommendation 
Messrs. Dawson, Maneum, and others of the Sen. 
ate; and Messrs. ‘Toombs, Steruens, and Tatious 
other gentlemen of this House, united jn thi. 
recommendation. If those are responsible who 
brought it into existence, the Union men may os. 
spond for the Southern Press. .} 

Mr. FREEMAN. | doubt not but that there fre 
a great many persons who subscribe to that paper. 
but my own opinion is, that the number of perso : 
in the State of Mississippi who agree with the sey- 
liments of that paper are exceedingly few. I think 
a strong impression will be created from my co}. 
league’s remarks, that that paper is his orean, 

Mr. BROWN, of Mississippi. I never said 

| any such thing. 

Mr. FREEMAN. I would not have such an 
| opinion prevail, whatever may be the difference 
between my colleagueand myself in regard to the 
doctrine of secession. 1 do not desire the opinion 
to go out here, from any remark he might make, 
that the balance of the delegation agree with the 
sentiments uttered in that paper in relation to the 
doctrine of secession and dissolution, or that they 
are the opinions of any respectable portion of th 
community of Mississippi. I would ask my col 
| league if the Southern Press is hisorgan? © = — 
| Mr. BROWN. One solitary word upon the 
subject of organs. My colleague asks me—— 

| Mr. DEAN. I rise to a question of order, 

Mr. BROWN. Ihopel am not again to be 
ruled down on a point of order. 

A Voice. Let Mr. Brown reply to his col- 
league. 

Mr. BROWN. I have only to say in reply -— 

Mr. DEAN. Irise to a pointof order. Is the 
debate between the two gentlemen from Missis- 
sippi in order? 

Mr. BROWN. I will say that the Southern 
Press is not my organ. I am my own organ. 

The SPEAKER, (Mr. Jongs, of Tennessee, 
| in the chair.) It has been the practice of the 
| House during this session for the gentleman in 
| occupancy of the floor to yield it to another gen- 
| tleman; and upon one occasion the present occu- 

pant of the Chair took an appeal from a decision 
to that effect, and the House sustained the decis- 
| lon. 
Mr. DEAN. 
is irrelevant. 
Mr. POLK. Ieall the gentleman from New 
| York toorder. I do not see any point in his point 
of order. [Laughter.]} 

Mr. STANTON, (resuming.) [alluded to this 
subject for the reasons I have stated, and because 
| the Southern Press was the first to attack thecom- 

mittee, denouncing its action as a flagitious out- 

rage. I repeat, that 1 know of no other attempt 
‘at coalition than this made by Mr. Fisher, and the 
effect of his disappointment has been seen in the 
columns of his paper. 

Allusion has been made, by my honorable friend 
from Mississippi, [Mr. Brown,] to the fact, that 
| there was a Senator from Connecticut upon that 
committee, who happened to be a Whig and a 
Free-Soiler; and he places me beside him as form- 
| ing a sort of unholy coalition for corrupt pur- 
| poses. 
| Mr. BROWN. No; not for corrupt purposes. 

Mr. STANTON. Political purposes, then. I 
do not think it necessary to say more than I have 
already to exculpate myself from the imputation 
of political motives in voting as I did in the com- 
mittee. It is due, however, to truth, and the hon- 
| erable Senator referred to, [Mr. Truman Smitu,] 
to say that he was not in favor of giving any por- 
tion of the printing to the conductors of a political 
press. He was warmly in favor of giving the 
| work to John T. Towers, a practical printer, and 
former printer to Congress. He opposed the Re- 
public to the last moment; and it was only after 
every other expedient had failed, and, under the 
stern necessity of the case, that he yielded and 
cave his vote to the two firms which were selected 
by the committee. I have no reason to believe 

that he did not act froma sense of public duty, and 
|| with the sole desire to do what he deemed best for 
|| the public interest. 
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Now, Mr. Speaker, I propose to state briefly 
cho reasons which made it necessary to give a por- 
ae the public printing to other persons, l 

< they are such, when calmly considered, as 
will fully justify the committee in the course they 
have tn yught proper to pursue, The contractor, 
the third day of March, 185], executed his con- 
act to do the public printing for the Thirty-sec- 
‘ d Congress. Its terms are such as to require 
Lim to execute the work, in ail respects, in a bet- 
“a manner than the printing heretofore has been 
jane, L have the contract now before me, signed 
by himself and his securities. It stipulates that 
be work shall be done according to a sample at- 
tached to the instrument, and made part of it. A 
further requirement is, that the paper shall weigh 
fifty pounds to the ream, and be of a quality equal 
to a sample which is also attached, and made part 
of the contract. Now, sir, these provisions of the 
contract are such, that, if he had fully complied 
with them, would have secured to Congress better 
work and better materials than any ever before 
furnished by the predecessors of Mr. Hamilton. 
It is not the fault of the committee that these pro- 
visions were in the contract. The law prescribed 
the duty of the committee, and our course was 
plain, and we had no alternative but to enforce the 
contract as we found it. We had no power to 
vary its terms. The paper heretofore used had 
never been equal to what was required by Mr. 
Hamilton’s contract, perhaps never to exceed forty 
pounds to the ream. ‘The paper agreed to be fur- 
nished by Mr. Hamilton weighed fifty pounds to 
the ream, and upon this quality of paper the whole 
work was to be executed. 

The Committee on Printing met at an early day 
of the session, organized itself, and entered upon 
the discharge of its duties. It was notlong, how- 
ever, before it way apparent to every member that 
the contractor was: a mere man of straw, who had 
undertaken this wark—not with the expectation of 
carrying iton in gdod faith—and I quote his own 
statement when I say so, because he gave the com- 
mittee, during an interview we had with him, dis- 
tinctly to understand that he did not expect fully 
tocomply with the terms of the contract—but relied 
upon the indulgence of the committee to allow 
him to do the work upon an inferior quality of 
paper. This would have been a fraud upon Con- 
cress Which the committee could not tolerate; and 
he was promptly informed of it. I came then to 
the House, and in the course of a debate which 
was progressing at the time, announced the fact 
that the public printer was greatly in default with 
the public printing, and that he did not expect to 
execute it in good faith. The next morning he 
laid upon your table a statement flatly contradict- 
ing what I had said, and containing as reckless a 
string of misstatements as that laid upon your 
table yesterday. I deemed it necessary, not know- 
ing much of the man, and never having seen him 
before the interview in the committee-room, to 
vindicate my own veracity. I was fortified by 
the statements of the members of the House who 
belonged to that committee, in support of the truth 
of my assertions. The members from the Senate on 
the same committee, who heard Mr. Hamilton’s 
remarks, concurred with the members of the 
House. They all gave a flat contradiction to his 
printed statement. 

Mr. MEADE, Will the gentleman allow me 
to ask him, whether I understood him just now— 
and | ask purely for information—to state, in the 
words of the contractor, that he told the committee 
that he did not undertake this business with a view 
of carrying it out, but to be able to perpetrate a 
fraud upon Congress. 

Mr. STANTON. No, sir, you are mistaken. 
This is what | meant to say. 

Mr. MEADE. What were his words? 

Mr. STANTON. In conversation with the 
gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. Gorman,] he gave 
us distinctly to understand, as has been stated by 
other members of the committee, that he did not 
expect to come up to the requirements of the con- 
tract, but relied upon the indulgence of the com- 
mittee to tolerate an inferior quality of paper. It 
would be a fraud upon Congress, for it was an 
express violation of his contract. His contract 
required him to furnish paper of a particular 
weight, and to do work in a particular style. 

Mr. MEADE. One other question. I wish to 
know if the contractor, at the same time, informed 








out of the printing of the census, which he claimed 
under his cantract? 

Mr. STANTON, 
subject of the census printing was mentoned in 
that conversation. I know the public printer, at 
that early period in the session, began to make 
excuses for not having complhed with his contract 


in regard to time, as well as in regard to the qual- 


I do not remember that the | 


ity of the work and the quality of the material. | 


One of his excuses was alluded to on yesterday by 
my friend from Pennsylvania, (Mr. FLORENCE »] 
and that was, that the rivers were frozen up, the 
railroads obstructed, so that conveyance could not 


be had to the city of Washington by which the | 


paper could be received in time. We regarded it 
as no excuse. No excuse, forthe reason that this 
man had ten months from the execution of his 
contract in which to prepare his stock, and get 
ready for the prosecution of the work. The rivers 
were not then frozen up—the railroads were not 
then obstructed. 
to this city were at his command, if he had the 
capital and disposition to comply. When we 
cailed him before us, the prinung was lamentably 


behind. 


with the committee, we were all tnpressed with 
the conviction that there was no prospect of getting 
in time for any useful purpose the greater portion 
of the important work. And Ll now assert, Mr. 


Speaker, that if the President’s message and ac- | 


companying documents remain in his hands, and 
he makes no more rapid progress than he has 
already done, that we shall not see the work com- 


pleted before Christmas, if then. In the interview 


All the means of getting paper | 


From the manner in which he was pro- | 
gressing, his equivocation and want of frankness 


referred to, the honorable gentleman from Indiana | 


{[Mr. Gorman} demanded to know when we might 
expect to have the message completed. He in- 
formed us that we might expect them upon our 
tables in two weeks from thattime. Three months 
have since elapsed, and not one third of the work 
is yet done. ‘Three hundred and fifty copies were 
accepted by the House committee, to be laid upon 
our tables for the convenience of the members. 
We took that numver, while the Senate com- 
mittee rejected the whole of those sent to that body, 


for the reason they were not printed in a style the | 


contract required. Itis not only in reference to 


the President’s message that the public printing | 


was behind, but nearly all of the important docu- 
ments are even behind at this day—doubly more 
so than they were then. The committee found ut 
the cause of a great deal of complaint in the House, 
that the printing was so far behindhand. If at 
that early period, the default of the contractor was 
a just cause of complaint, how much more so is 
the condition of the work now? LI hold in my 
hand, sir, a list of eighteen important Executive 
documents, embraced 1n a single class of the public 
printing, not one of which has been completed, 
and not one of them yet touched, except the an- 
nual message of the President. 
may see the importance of these documents, | 
will read the names of some of the most import- 
ant ones: 

The Annual Message of the President. 

The Treasurer’s Accounts. ‘This document was 
the third one put into the hands of the contractor, 
and has, therefore, been in his office for more than 
four months. It should have been printed, and in 
the hands of the Committee of Ways and Means, 
long ago. It was necessary and useful to that 
committee in the discharge of its important duties. 

The Contingent Expenses of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. This document also was an important one 
for the same committee. 

Army and Navy lists, Amount of Pay, §c. This, 
I suppose, would have been equally useful to the 
Committee on Naval Affuirs. 

The Coast Survey Report. 

Receipts and Disbursements of the Post Office De- 
partment. 1 am sure the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads could 
have found this document useful to his committee. 

Contingent Fund of the Interior Depai tment. 

Report upon the Light-house System. ‘This docu- 
ment is, I understand, a very important one; and 
the Commi.tee on Commerce having that subject 
before them, I cannot see well how they could do 
without it. 

But I will not weary the House further by read- 
ing from this list. It ts sufficient to say, that these 

| documents have been for some time in the print- 


the committee, that he expected to be remunerated || er’s hands, and cannot be got out of them. 





That the House | 
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The honorable gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Fircn] thinks it exceedingly oppressive upon the 
that the 


contractor, committee have not thoveglit 


proper to place in iis hands that’ portion of the 
Patent Office report which has been made to the 
Hi. use, 


ask, what suffictent reason was 


Now, sir, under the circumstances. 

there for intrusting 
that to hun? Let hum show ad sposition lo eXxe- 
cute the work already placed in his 


execute 


hands—jlet him 
the documents contamed in the hat to 
which Lhave referred, and which are needed every 
day, and it will then be time enough to intrust him 
with more work. In the last two months, he has 
pr.nted about four hundred pages of the President's 
message and documents, and this is all. 

This contrator came to Washington a mere ad- 
venturer, without a dollar im hits pocket to carry 
on the Immense contract he had undertake nto exX- 
ecute—a contract which, if complied wih in good 
fuith, would cost him more for the materals con- 
sumed than the whole amount of money he could 
receive from the Government. The committee 
were well apprised of this. Mr. Rives, in a letter 
dated December, 1851, and addressed to the offi- 
cers who made the contract with Mr. Hamilton, 
says that ‘‘the prices stipulated in Mr. Hamilton’s 
bid would not enable hun to pay for the white paper thy 
‘The contractor gave the committee to understand, 
in the interview IL have before referred to, that he 
had no means, and was dependent upon what he 
received for his work to enable him to pay the 
hands who did it. Here, then, was a contractor, 
who had secured the printing at an inconsiderable 
price, unable to go on with the work, a large part 
of it in arrears, and with not the slightest possible 
prospect of the condition of things becoming bet- 
ter. Under these circumstances, what alternative 
was left the committee? The work must remain 
in its present condition, or some one must be em- 
ployed to execute it, The emergeney Was one 
which imposed upon the committee an important 
responsilulity. The law of Congress, under which 
the committee was formed, prescribed our duty. 
It required us to remedy the neglect or delay, and 
clothed us with power todoso, We should have 
been recreant to our trust if we had not endeav- 
ored to perform the duty imposed upon as. The 
gentleman from Indiana (Mr. Frrenu) supposes 
that we have transcended the law, or infers that 
we intend to do so. 1 do not know in what re- 
So far, we have complied literally with the 
terms of the law. It is not the intention of the 
committee to take away from the contrator any 
portion of the work except that which he cannot 
or will not execute. 

The committee have voted to give such portions 
of the work as the contractor will not do, to Don- 
elson & Armstrong, and Gideon & Co. The 
House has already been apprised of the difficulty 
experienced in the committee of arriving at this 
conclusion ; and I shall not repeat what has al- 
ready been said upon that subject 
men were selected, so far as my own action was 


spect. 


These gentle- 


concerned, because they were men of character, 
and prepared with the proper materials and neces- 
sary means of proceeding immediately with the 
execution of the work. The emergency wassuch 
as to justify me in voting for the Republic. I 
valued more the public necessity for this expedient, 
than I did any political effect that might be sup- 
posed would result from our acuion. 


The work was assigned to these gentlemen, if 


they would perform it upon the terms proposed 
A source of complaint is, that we have offered 
them a price which will enable them to make ex- 
travagant profits. We are told that we ought to 
have taken the bid of John T. Towers, and not 
that of John C. Rives, because the former was the 
lowest of the two. Now, sir, | will call up Mr. 
Rives, and put him upon trial before this House. 
You have informed the honorable gentleman from 
North Carolina, [Mr. Cuineman,] the honorable 
gentleman fom Pennsylvania, |Mr. Srevens,] 
and, perhaps, a dozen others on this f'oor, that 
vour bid was much higher than that of Mr. Tow- 
ers. How happens it, sir, that this discovery is 
just made? Why are we only told this morning 
‘that your bid is so extravagant? Now, sir, here 
is a letter in your own handw riting, with your 
proper signature attached, dated as late as the first 
day of December last, before the Committee on 
Printing had ever been appointed, and directed to 
‘the President and Secretary of the Senate, and 
the Speaker and the Clerk of the House of Rep- 
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gave out the contract, demanding the work, be- 
cause you were the lowest ** bona fide bidder.” 
Here are some extracts from this letter, from which 


it will be seen that Mr. Rives considers himself | 


unfairly dealt with, because the contract was not 
given to him, * the bona fide injured bidder.”’ 


‘*As tam the lowest bona fide bidder for the greatest | 


portion of the printing of Congress, and have made ample 


preparation to execute all that may devolve upon me, L | 


have felt it my duty to assert my claim ; and L herewith 


tender as security, Messrs. John W. Maury and George | 


Parker, of this city—as sufficient men as can be found any 
where—who are prepared, as you will see by the inclosed, 
to enter into bond for the execution of this work, according 
to the terms of your advertisement and my bid. 

‘© T aim ready to verify the statements of this note by tes 
timony before you. But if, as agents for letting the print 
ing of Congress, you should not determine to set aside a 
sham bid in favor of the bona fide injured b.dder, (accord 
ing to the usage in the Executive Departments of this Gov- 
ernment,) but choose, rather, to submit the matter to the 


body immediately interested, I beg leave respectfully to | 


eol.cit, through you, an investigation of the case by a com- 
mittee of Congress.’’ 

Mr. Rives not only asserts that he is the lowest 
bona fide bidder, hut proposes to adduce testimony 
to the committee to prove that fact. 
another part of his letter: 

“* Foreseeing, long since, that this would be the case, (Mr. 
Hamilton’s inability to do the work,) and feeling it to be 
my right and my duty, as the bona fide bidder entitled to the 
work, to provide that Congress should not be embarrassed 
by delinquency in printing its documents, I have procured 
a large supply of new Congressional type,’ &c. 

It will be thus seen that he regards himself as 
entitled to the work, and claims it as his right. 


Now, why did he set up this claim if he did not | 


then think his prices the lowest? So certain was 
he that he had underbid all others, that, in the 
anticipated delinquency of Mr. Hamilton, he pro- 
vides new material to execute the work. Yet, in 


the face of all this, he now asserts to members | 


upon this floor, that his bid was higher than that 
of ‘Towers. 
Mr. ORR. 


the communication he speaks of. 


House, that Rives’s bid was higher than that of 
Towers. 


retary of the Senate. 
Rives’s bid was $30,000 above Towers’s. 
Mr. STANTON. I will show that you are as 


much in erroras the gentleman from Pennsylvania, | 


{[Mr. Frorence.] Thegentleman was misled by 
the little paper laid upon our tables, and accident- 
ally found by him at that moment. 

Mr. FLORENCE. I have informed myself, 


since I had the honor of speaking yesterday, that | 


the paper which I read was substantially cor- 


THE 


resentatives,’’ who constituted the board which || John C. Rives, the very figures | quoted yest 
| day, from the little piece of paper. 


He says, in | 





I have one remark in reference to | 
I perhaps was | 
the person who brought that matter before the | 


I did itupon the authority of the printed | 
statement of the Clerk of the House and the Sec- 
The aggregates show that | 





Mr. STANTON. And which he attempted to 


| create the impression in the House, was the amount 


of money Donelson & Armstrong and Gideon & 
Co. would get for doing the same work. 

Mr. FLORENCE. 
any such impression. 

Mr. STANTON. ‘That is not John C. Rives’s 
bid. His bid does not amount to that. ‘That is 
a mere calculation to show you what it would 
have amounted to, if it had been a different bid 


from what it really was, and if he had got the | 
same proportionate price for 100,000 copies of the | 
Patent Office report, that he would have received | 


for 20,000. I refer to this matter only to show 
that the committee were disposed to do what they 
believed to be right. ‘They do not, upon the one 


| hand, give these men extravagant prices, nor do | 
they give them prices at which they could notuive. 
Supposing Mr. Rives to be an honest man, of | 


which I have no doubt; supposing him to be an 
experienced and practical gentleman, the commit- 
tee preferred to take his proposition, in connection 
with the letter which was lying upon their tables 
at the time, and to make his bid the basis of the 


wrices which they were to pay for this printing. | 


Ihe parties themselves are dissatisfied with it, be- 


cause, they say, it is too low; and they have indi- | 
cated to us that they will not accept our propo- | 


Mr. | 


sition, unless we make a slight modification. 
Rives hands me this paper, which | will read: 


. . . 7 | 
* I still say, that Iam the lowest responsible bidder for 


I am the next | 
lowest bidder to Hamilton on the fitth class, which always | 


the greatest portion of the public printing. 


has included the census—aud the census will make more 
than all the other four classes. 


** 1 will show clearly, in the Globe of to-morrow, thatmy 
bid is higher than ‘Towers’s. J.C. RIVES.” 

It is possible he can make it out. He says in 
his letter, that he is the lowest bona fide bidder, 


| who bid in good faith, and that he is prepared, 
| by testimony, to prove it to the committee. 


We 


took him at his word. 

Mr. PHELPS. ‘The gentleman has fallen into 
an error. Speaking of the bid of John C. Rives, 
I differ with the gentleman in the statement which 
he has presented to the House. Mr. Rives made 
his proposals to perform the printing for Congress. 
It was divided into different classes. The propo- 
sition which is here presented, is made under the 
expectation that at this Congress there will be as 
many copies of your documents printed as were 
printed for the last Congress. He proposed, then, 
that upon certain Executive documents, if they 
exceeded a certain number of copies, that there 
should be a certain discount for the press-work, 
&c., as for instance, if you will turn to page forty 
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ere | less than that of Rives. 


I did not desire to. create | 


Apri 
pril 16, 
I refer to these docu. 
ments for the purpose of correcting it; and | 


official statement shows that there is real! 


‘ y r y only, 
| difference of $14,000 between Towers and a. 
|} upon that particular class of work. Rives pro- 


ceeds upon the assumption, as he states jy this lit 
tle memorandum which he sent me, that he we ic 
have the census printing; but the census printing 
is not calculated here. It is not considered by \), 
board, who made out the statement, and is at 
included in this aggregate of $186,000. 

1 have but little more to say, and that relates to 
the character of the work. e have seen some 
gentlemen hold up a portion of the documents 1, 
show the House that they were done in good style 
and, as an argument to induce us to retain this 
|} man. I am willing to retain him, if he will cive ys 
any guarantee in the world that he can go on and 
do the work as he has contracted to do it. We 
have a work laid upon our tables, called Foster 
and Whitney’s report, which is not a part of the 
| printing ordered by this House, and which had 

no business here. It was put upon your desks as 
|| a sample, and it is the best job he has done; by 
/it was not done as the regular printing of this 

House. It was done under the direction of the 
Commissioner of the Land Office, and under a 
|| Special resolution of the Senate. It was really 
done so badly, that the Senate committee haye 
rejected the whole lot, and will not take one of 
them. He was to get a fair price for that printing, 
to print it on good paper, and to do it in a work- 
manlike manner. fre did not do it in any respect 
according to what his contract required. As I said 
yesterday, the sheets of paper on which part of 
this oa is done, are too small for the purpose, 
and leave too little margin; so that when the books 
come to be trimmed, the edges are cut off so close 
as to disfigure the book, and in some instances, 
where there are plates, the names of the plates 
have been cut off. 

Mr. FLORENCE. [ask the gentleman if that 
difficulty does not arise in consequence of the plates 
being wider than was originally contemplated? 
and if the paper is not of the size that was origin- 
ally contemplated ? 

r. STANTON. Inever measured the paper, 
but the chairman of the Senate committee informed 
me that it was less in size than the contract re- 
quired. The plates, I know, are of the usual oc- 
tavo size, and if there had been margin enough to 
the book the plates would never have been disfig- 
ured. 

But this is not all. You may take up the very 
book that has been laid upon our desks, and you 
will find that there is scarcely a page of it that 
registers. Everybody who understands printing 
knows what I mean by registers; the pages do not 


Ato 





three, you will find—I now look at his extended 
bid—a per centage deduction for additional copies 
of three classes. 


For deduction on the prices above stated for the press-work, 


rect—the little paper to which the gentleman from 
Kentucky (Mr. Stanton] refers. I had that in- | 
formation from the person who compiled the table, | 
which will be found in this public document, 


lie exactly over one another; they have slipped 
sideways, and you sometimes find a page which 
has slipped a distance of two ems from where it 





(holding up the document No. 17,) in relation to | 


your public printing, 


Mr. STANTON. When the gentleman first 


made his statement, he took up a little piece of pa- | 
per and said that he had found it accidentally | 
Somebody had perhaps desired to furnish | 
him with information, and had laid it there for | 


He finds | 


there. 


that purpose, and out of that he read. 
there that John C. Rives’s bid for the fourth class of 
printing was $207,000, being $50,000 more than 
the President and Secretary of the Senate and the 
Speaker and Clerk of the fouas, had determined 
itto be. I find by examining the official docu- 
ments, prepared under the direction of the board 
and reported to the House, that John C. Rives’s 
bid for the fourth class of printing, which em- 
braces the Executive documents, is only $152,696. 
That isthe net amount of his bid, and what he 
would have received if the same quantity of that 
class of work which was done for the last Con- 
gress, should be ordered for this. If youadd to it 
what he never bid for, and what he never said he 


wanted, you may make the sum as large as your | 


The bid of John T. | 


imagination may please. 
Towers for the same class of printing, is $138,000, 


or only about $14,000 less than thatof Rives. The | 


aggregates are set down in another table. 

Mr. FLORENCE. é 
not lie, and hereis a fact. In this very document, 
from which the gentleman quotes, it will be found, 
under the head of total aggregate of the gross 





They say that figures can- | 





paper, folding, and stitching, for furnishing additional | 


copies of matier included in either of the aforesaid classes, 
the additional copies to be printed on the same paper, 
with the same ink, and in the same style, as the usual 
numbers, viz: 

For deduction for any number of copies— 


Exceeding 1,500, and not exceeding 5,000 — per centum. | 


Exceeding 5,000, and not exceeding 10,000 — és 
Exceeding 10,000, end not exceeding 20,000 — « 
Exceeding 20,000...........4. Bhaanaes< .. 69 ‘“ 


Now, the computation which the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr.Sranron] has offered, where 
he states the amount of his bid for the fourth class 
of printing to be $207,000, is without the deduc- 
tion. If he will look still farther in another col- 
umn, he will find a deduction of $54,979 20 to be 


| taken from that amount, and which makes the 
proper estimate and propercalculation $152,696 65. | 


Mr. STANTON. 
matter at all. 


I. 


We do not differ about that 
You are perfectly right, and so am 

His bid was not $207,000 
Mr. PHELPS. But that was a part and parcel 
of his bid; and upon the Patent Office report, if 
there were 100,000 or 160,000 printed, there was 





a certain deduction to be made from the prices at | 


which it was proposed to print it. 
Mr. STANTON. The calculation was based 


upon the number of the Patent Office report printed | 


at the last session. It was expected at the time 
this calculation was made, that a portion of his bid 


would apply to the excess, because sixty-nine per | 


cent. was to be deducted from it. But the state- 
ment of the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 


ought to be. Then there are places where the 
printing is so light that you can hardly read it, 
and other places where it is so black as quite to 
disfigure the page. In consequence of these defects 
in this particular book, the Senate committee re- 
jected it entirely, and threw it upon the hands of 
the printer. So of that portion of the President's 
message which has been printed; the whole of 
that was rejected because it was inferior to what 
the contract required; and so it has been with all 
the important work which has been brought in. 
The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Fircn) ®s- 
sumed that we are abrogating the contract with 
this printer. Now, we have done no such thing. 
If the gentleman will take the pains to examine 
the resolutions that were passed in the committee, 
and to compare them with the powers given tous 
by the law, he will see that we have followed the 
|| law strictly. It never was, for a single moment, 
'| the intention of any member of that committee to 
| so far violate the provisions of the law under 
which we are acting, as to abrogate the contract. 
|| That never was contemplated. 
| Mr. FITCH. What I said, when I was on the 
'| floor before, was, that by profession they had not 








| abrogated the contract, but that that must be the 
inevitable effect of their action; because, by with- 
holding a portion of the printing from the contract- 
or, which a member of the committee alleges he 
has hitherto delivered according to the contract, 
| they of course justify him in refusing to do such 
| work as they may give to him; the contract 1s, of 


i 


amount of each proposal, opposite the name of || Orr] was, that Towers’s bid was really $30,000 || course, null and void; and the printers designated 
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; 
by the committee must become the printers of | remark with due deference to the House, and with- 
; | out intending disrespect to any gentleman here. I 
should be happy, if [ had it in my pewer, in call- 
| ing the attention of the House to the law of the 
fess nothing that we have not put upon the rec- || land—above which we are not—to relieve this 
ord, which is there for the inspection of the gen- | chamber from some of the ‘* monks” and * friars”’ 
Jeman, or of any member of the House. What | that have intruded upon us here; and | would be 


we have said, we designed to do—we intend todo | extremely gratified if, in addition to all that, I could 
wood faith. When this man shows that hecan- | cut this thing off so as to leave no ** margin” for 
not do the work, and will not do it, we will take | future difficulties, 
away from him, and give it to somebody else, Now, sir, | am a new member of this House, 
and not till then. If he can do it, he will get the | but Lam not altogether a new man. [ am getting 
whole of it. But he cannot do it. He has not | old. I have had my attention somewhat attracted 
done the President’s message yet, which has been || to public affairs. I am aware of the fact that Con- 
‘, his hands for nearly five months. He prom- || gress has existed for more than half a century, and 
‘sed, three months ago, that he would have it fin- | | think it would strike any wise man with wonder 
‘shed in two weeks, and only one third of it is | that we should be involved in such interminable 
done now. It is true that we did withhold from | difficulty as we have been for days, in reference 
him a portion of the manuscript of the Patent | to the mechanical execution of work that apper- 
Office report; but that work, gentlemen will rec- || tains tous. Why, I expect the next thing will 
ollect, embraces two volumes, and is not yet re- | be troubles in regard to the cleaning of this Hall. 
ported complete. If that work is printed at all, it || These things are all provided for. [ask gentle- 
must be done by one man, in order that the two | men to suggest to me wherein I am wrong in the 
volumes may be uniform. But we saw, as plainly || representations that I am about to make to the 
as could be, that this man was not capable of | House. I hold in my hand the act in reference 
doing the work, and did not design to do it; and | to this subject, approved August 3, 1846. I sup- 
hence the reason why we did not put that portion | pose that is the law thatis to ruleus. Weof this 
of the Patent Office report in hand. The truth | House cannot make or repeal laws alone. Our 
is, 1}do not know that we have got the power to | resolutions do not override laws. Our reports do 
do it yet. It was referred to us, to report to the | not override laws. We must see what the law is, 
House as to the number of extra copies to be | where there is a law in the case. It isour rule, as 
printed. We have made no report upon that sub- || much as the Constitution is our rule. 
ject yet, and it may be that we have no power to The fourth and last section of that law reads in 
send the book to the printer, until the House has | these words: 
decided upon the number of copies to be published. * And be it further resolved, That all Jaws and parts of 
At any rate, it would not be good policy to send || laws now in force, not in conformity with the provisions of 
it to the printer, until it is known what number || this joint resolution, be and the same are hereby repealed ”’ 
will be required. I understand, then, that the three preceding 
The gentleman from Indiana {Mr. Fircn] says, sections cover the case. Now what are they? 
further, that we gave Mr. Hamilton no notice. I |) I ask the attention of gentlemen, who have been 
tell you, sir, that he has had notice from the first | wandering for days through this maze of difficul- 
day he commenced this work, down to the pres- || ties in which the whole politics of this nation, the 
ent time, that he was not acting in compliance | price of printing, and every other considerable 
with his contract, but was in default all the time. || thing, has been involved, to this law. 
The deduction of ten per cent. on the first work The first section of this law provides, that at the 
he brought to the committee, was notice enough, | beginning of the final session of every Congress, 
in all conscience, that he was in default. The || the Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk of the 
continued deductions of that amount up to the pres- | House of Representatives shal! advertise for pro- 
ent ime, was standing notice to him that he was posals to do the printing of the next Congress, It 
not complying with his contract, but was in de- || provides, over and above this, that they shall pre- 
fault. Mr, Speaker, I have nothing more to say | pare and show specimens of the kind of work that 
upon the subject, and as other gentlemen around | is to be done—bills, resolutions, reports from 
me desire to speak, I shall give way for them. | committees, Journal, Executive documents, and so 
Mr. PA RKER, of Indiana, next obtained the || forth—and they are also to provide samples of the | 
floor. | paper and of the type, and of the manner in which | 
Mr. POLK. I desire to renew the motion to | the work is to be done. After that is done, and | 
lay this whole subject upon the table. It was my | bids are presented and examined, a contract is to | 
purpose to do it when the gentleman from Ken- | be made with the lowest responsible bidder, and 
tucky had concluded his remarks. | then the duties of those officers in this respect are 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indi- | concluded. 
ana was recognized by the Chair. The Chair I now beg members to look to the second section; 
cannot anticipate the purposes of gentlemen. | and if there ever was a clear proposition since the 
Mr. STANTON, of Kentucky. I did not un- | sun shone upon the earth, it seems to me it is clear 
stand that I was under obligations to renew the | that we have been involving ourselves in the most 
motion, or. | should have done it. | useless difficulties that can be imagined. If this 
The SPEAKER. If there was any such un- | law be good for anything, if it is to be as effective 
derstanding, it is too late now, for the gentleman ‘| as any other law, if it is to cover the case that it 
from Indiana is entitled to the floor. | pretends to cover, I ask you, when you look into 
Mr. PARKER then said: I did not intend to | this second section, what is there left for us to 
make a single remark in reference to this subject, quarrel about? The second section reads: 
until my attention was attracted to it bya sugges- | “4nd be it further resolved, That a committee, consist 
tion that this matter was probably to be referred | ing of three members of the Senate and three members of 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. The Speaker the House of Representatives, shall be chosen by their 
of the House, at the opening of this sebsion.- saw || eee Houses, Ww hich shell constitute a ¢ ommitiee on 
2 ’ | Printing, which shall have power to adopt such measures 
fit to place me upon that committee, and I confess || as may be deemed necessary to remedy any neglect or delay 
that when the idea of referring this subject to the || on the part of the contractor (provided for above) to exe 
Judiciary Committee saluted my ear, | was some- || “Ut the Work ordered by Congress.” 
what astonished. It struck me as strange that a | Well, now, that looks very simple indeed; and 
matter of printing should be referred to that com- | it isa most beautiful exemplification of the difficulty 
mittee. I have had my attention somewhat at- | we have been involved in here. Two hundred 
tracted to this thing since then, and it strikes me, | and thirty-three members have been for several 
with my hamble knowledge of judicial affairs and | days trying to do the work of this committee. 
the interpretation cf laws, that there never was a || The law has precluded us from being troubled 
clearer question presented to this House. with any of these difficulties. The committee 
_ One of the members of the Committee on Print- | *‘ shall have power to adopt such measures as may 
ing made an allusion, yesterday, to the fact, that in || ‘be deemed necessary to remedy any neglect or 
numbers of these documents that had been pre- 
sented to us, there were instances of what printers ‘work ordered by Congress, and to make a pro 
call * monks” and “ friars,” brief margins, and so | ‘ rata reduction in the compensation allowed, or to 
forth. Itstrikes methatthere areas many “‘monks” | 
and ** friars’? to be found in the course of this de- 
bate as there are in any of those documents; and 
I confess that they are, as they appear in our 
printing, disgraceful to this House. I make this 


Congress. * 
Mr. STANTON. I do not understand what 
the gentleman means by ‘‘profession.”” We pro- 


| 





| *be inferior to the standard”’ set up here in the 


first section. 
But, sir, who is to be the judge? That com- 
mittee is as much a tribunal as is the Supreme 
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‘delay on the part of the contractor to execute the | 


‘refuse the work altogether, [mark that,} should it | 
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Court of the United States; and we have no more 
to do with its decisions than we have with the 
decisions of that tribunal. This section goes on 
to say: ‘for to refuse the work altogether if it 
* shall be inferior to the standard; and in all eases 
‘ the contractor and his securities shall be responsi- 
‘ ble for any increased expenditure consequent upon 
‘the non-performance of the contract. The com- 
* mittee shall audit and pass upon all accounts for 
* printing,”” &e. 

The third and last section but one, which one 
only provides for repealing all laws not in con- 
formity with this resolution, provides— 

“That all motions to print extra numbers of any bill, 
paper, or document, tn either House, shall be referred to 
the members of the committee of that House, who shail 
report upon the propriety of printing, and the probable ex 
pense thereof, as early as convenient. And all expenses 
for printing shall be paid from the contingent fund of the 
two Houses in proportion to the number of copies ordered 
by each, except the expense of composition, which shall be 
paid by the House which shall have first ordered the print 
ing of the paper or document ; and if there shall be a second 


, composition, it shall be paid for by the House which shall 


authorize and direct the same; and when extra copies of 
any documentor paper shall be ordered by both Houses, 
they shall be delivered to the two Houses simultaneously, 
in proportion to the number of copies by them respectively 
ordered.’ 

Now, that is the business of the committee, and 
we have nothing to do with it. We can do noth- 
ing unless we get the consent and help of the Pres- 
ident and Senate to amend the law. And there is 
great wisdom in that provision, as I said before. 
We have had a beautiful illustration of it here for 
the last two or three days, when we have been 
resolving ourselves into a sort of committee of cen- 
sorship upon the Committee on Printing. For 
myself, | know but very little upon the subject of 
printing; and if we were to act upon the matter— 
if the House were to undertake to direct the com- 
mittee how to act—I should wish for a good deal 
of time, and to take a good deal of pains to in- 
form myself upon the subject; and so with every 
other gentleman here. Itis for that very reason 
that the law provides that three intelligent gen- 
tlemen should be selected from this, and a like 
number from the other branch of Congress, 
who should have specially in charge this whole 
matter, and thus relieve the House. Now, it 
seems to me that there can be no difficulty what- 
ever in the case; but if any exist, it Is that sug- 
gested by the honorable gentleman from Pennsy|- 
vania, {Mr. Srevens,] in relation to the constitu- 
tion of this committee. That gentleman is an old 
and able lawyer, and went right to the head of the 
difficulty, if there be any. If this committee be 
rightly constituted, we have nothing more to do 
with it—we have no right to direct them. If we 
were to pass ever so many resolves for that pur- 
pose, they would not be worth the paper they 
were written on. They would be the merest 
chaff; for we cannot rise above this law. If you 
would strike at the substance of this case, you 
will find that if there be any difficulty whatever, it 
is in the constitution of the committee. There is 
an old maxim—and a very good one it is, too—it 
would be well if this House would adopt it—that 
‘*what a man does by another he does himself.’’ 
Now, I have given this question but a moment’s 
thought, and [ conclude there can be no difficulty 
in relation to the constitution of this committee. 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. Will the 
gentleman allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. PARKER. Oh, certainly. 

Mr. STEVENS. I wish to inquire whether 
this House can delegate its legislative powers per 
se, and whether it can delegate its judicial powers 
per se, and whether the choice of the committee is 
not one of them? 

Mr. PARKER This House has no legislative 
powers per se, nor has it any judicial powers per se. 
It has certain official duties to perform, and I pre- 
sume it will be its own judge of the manner in 
which those duties are to be performed. My 
friend from Pennsylvania was here at the opening 
of the session, and why did he not interpose ob- 
jections then to this mode of constituting this com- 
mittee? The judgment has gone now by default, 
and too many days have now passed to allow a 
motion to be entertained to set it aside for a new 
trial. I suppose, too, it would now be a work of 
supererogation, and my friend is too old and wise 
a lawyer to demand a new trial when he knows 
the judgment must still be the same. That would 
be a culpable creation of costs. The decision of 
the Speaker would, of course, be the same, and 
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the decision of the House would be the same. The 
Speaker decided this matter on yesterday, when 
the point was made, and there was no appeal from 
his decision. & consider the npatter, therefore, as 
settled. Weof this Congress have settled it by 
our tacit consent from the opening of the session, 
when the Speaker must have been guilty of usur- 
pation when he exercised the right, the authority, 
and power to constitute this committee just as it 
is. And, sir, | understand that in this we have 
done only what our predecessors have in like man- 
ner done. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, what is there so terrible in 
this case? | know how men’s feelings and sensi- 
bilities are wrought upon. f tell gentlemen that 
this law, with all the power it gives this commit- 
tee, was made for wise, practical purposes. No 
other law than just such an one as this will do for 
ali cases that may arise. This country hag for 
years been engaged in an extensive system of pub- 
lic works. Millions and miblions of dollars have 
been expended—and, 1 had almost said, millions 
of milliuns—im the public improvements in the 
different States. Yet, what is the fact in regard 
to these works? | have had occasion to look into 
them, not only in my own State, butin New York, 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, and in 
every instance where the work was being con- 
structed under a general law, the whole matter in 


relation to contracts, when made, the progress | 


z 


and kind of work, is referred to the engineer in 
charge. 


Mr. VENABLE. Do I understand my friend 


from Indiana to say that this committee is wholly | 
irresponsible to the House? That, under thelaw, | 


the House cannot control or restrain them? 


Mr. PARKER. I ‘do most unequivocally and || 


absolutely, in all cases covered by this law, as | 
deem this case covered. 


Mr. VENABLE. And having reported their | 


action to the House, it cannot have any further | 


control over the matter. . 

Mr. PARKER. So far as the law covers this 
case, their power is supreme. ‘The law made it 
so. Therecanbe no mistakeaboutit. Butl was 


going on to elucidate this question. | say that || 
when we assume, asa body, to settle these dif- | 


ficulties, we load a very large gun to shoot small 


game, and game, too, that 1s ever on the wing. | 
The committee, most wisely, have absolute con- | 


trol in this matter, They are not required to 


report to the House in relation to itat all, and Iam | 


only surprised that the committee have given way 


to the responsibility and delicacy of their situa- | 


tion so much as to have done it. It only shows 
their great delicacy, and their disposition not to act 


further than the majority of the members upon | 


this oor would approve, were they placed in their 
situation, not that they were required to do so. 


Mr. FREEMAN. §Idesire to call the attention 


of the gentleman to this very point, for the gen- 
tleman’s remarks agree with my own opinions, I 
desire to call the attention of the gentleman to this 
interrogatory: How was this matter brought be- 
fore the House? 

Mr. PARKER. Out of order. 


Mr. FREEMAN. Not by a regular report of | 


the committee, but by the introduction of a reso- 
lution by the gentleman from Mississippi, [Mr. 
Brown,] calling the attention of the House to the 
subject. 

Mr. PARKER. That was out of order. 

Mr. FREEMAN, Thereby forcing the com- 
mittee to make a report, which was commenced to 


be made verbally, but finally written out. Then | 


the discussion came up on the motion made to 
yrint that report, by the gentleman from New 
Vork, {[Mr. HAY EN.] Upon that motion this 
whole debate has ensued. [| concur with the gen- 
tleman from Indiana, that the whole matter has 
been out of order, from beginning to end. It has 
been out of place, and it ought to be laid upon the 
table. 

Mr. PARKER. It seems to me that there can 
be nothing clearer. This rule was made in con- 
nection with that body at the other end of the 
Capitol, and we cannot alter it of ourselves, if we 
desire, 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. I under- 


stand the motion was made to refer a bill, in con- | 


nection with this subject, to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with instructions to them to report 


back a bill providing a plan for executing the | 


printing. 
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' the work altogether,’ 


Mr. PARKER. The motion was to refer the | 
whole matter to that committee. 

Mr. STEVENS. Well, | understand they are 
instructed to report back a bill wpon this subject. 
Do | understand the gentleman to say we cannot 
do that? 

Mr. PARKER. I understand that we havea 
law already in reference to the case, And that we 
cannot iitertere with the duties under the law of 
the Committee on Printing. Why, sir, in this 
debate we are, as we are proceeding, mixing up 
with the duties of this committee all the politics 
of the country. Wecan have nothing to do with 
them in this wise. 


Mr. CLINGMAN. Will the gentleman allow 


| me to ask hima single question? 1 agree with the 


gentleman from Indiana, that the public printing 


| has been given to Mr. Hamilton, and if there has 
been any neglect upon his part, this committee 


have ample powers to remedy it. They may go 
on and get the work done, and make him pay the 
difference in the cost of printing, if it be above | 
his contract prices. But] will inquire of the gen- 
tleman whether, if they shall find that he is in- 
capable of doing the work, they are authorized, 
under thislaw, to make a contract for the entire | 
printing—that is, for the printing hereafter to be | 
ordered? 

Mr. PARKER. If the gentleman will tell m | 
what is the meaning of the phrase, * or to refuse 


answer his question, to his satisfaction, 


Mr. CLINGMAN. That has reference to work | 
already ordered, and delivered to him for execu- | 


lion. 
Mr. PARKER. I do not so understand it. 
Mr. CLINGMAN. Do L understand the gen- 


tleman to say, that they can proceed upon his 


bond? Do TF understand the gentleman, as a law- 
yer, to say that he believes they could make the 
securities of the public printer hable for his non- 
execution of work ordered by Congress, but never 
delivered to him? 

Mr. FREEMAN. Here is the contract. It 
states that the prinung shall be for the term of the 
Thirty-second Congress. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. I desire to ask 


Mr. PARKER. I will submit to no further || 
interrupuion, [| want to finish whatl have to say, || 
and then the gentleman can get the floor. I want | 
to make my positions clear before they are at- | 


tacked. 


The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Cune- | 


MAN] asks me, in substance, if | understand the 


law as giving the committee power to take the | 


whole printing from the contractor to whom it has 


been assigned? Mr. Speaker, in a proper case, | | 
have no doubt but such is the law. The particu- 


lar clause to which [ have referred in that behalf, 
empowering them ‘* to refuse the work altogether’’ 
to such contracter, is enough, in my mind, to set- | 


tle the question. But when the whole statute is | 


looked to—when the several other places in the 


statute where the phrase ** the work”’ occurs, and | 


the practical working of the whole thing, are con- 


as to the integrity of my position. 


I take it, sir, that the words * the work,” | 
wherever they occur, mean no more and no less || 
than ** the necessary printing’? for Congress that | 


the printer may have stipulated to perform. In 


fact, those two phrases appear only separated by | 
one line, near the beginning of the first section of | 


the act, and are obviously used as equivalent ex- 


pressions. Subsequently, in at least two places, | 


those words, ** the work,’’ are found in the same 


section, and twice in the next; and clearly mean | 


as before stated, wherever found. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, I ask the attention of the | 


House to the ** power”’ vested in this joint com- | 
mittee by the law as it appears in the next section. 
There it is expressly provided, that the commit- 
tee ‘* shall hare power to adopt such measures as may 
be DEEMED NECESSARY lo remedy any neglect or de- 
lay’’ in the performance of the contract. And 


| amongst the powers specifically delegated is this: 
| ** to refuse the work altogether”’ stipulated to be 


performed by him; and, asa matter of course, to em- 
ploy somebody else, or others, to do ‘* the work.”” 
Mr. Speaker, no rules of judicial interpretation 
are better established than these: To resort to | 
the context to determine the meaning of all words | 
and phrases found. in the particular statute, and to 


always give an uniform meaning to the same |! 


Thus guided, | see no escape from my con 


* IT shall probably be able to | 
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words and phrases whenever found recurring 
lusion, 
But the gentleman intimates to me that the words 
‘*the work,” in the connection where this con. 
troversy particularly hinges, does not mean ij 
‘*the work”? contracted to be done, but on y 
particular part of it. Now, sir, if we concede 
that, we make the words mean what another and 
different word means, used in the first sectior 
and aptly conveying that idea of part. I have ref. 
erence to the word ** class,” as there found and so 
used. Sir, such a mode of interpretation is too 
absurd to be admitted. 

But, again, Mr. Speaker, I ask the attention of 
the House to the practical working of this thine 
if you abridge the ‘* power”’ of this committee—it 
you do not adopt the position IT have assumed. 
This law unquestionably was enacted with a view 
to relieve the House from all trouble in the pro- 
curement of its printing, in determining the style of 
thesame, the speed with which the work shall be ex. 
ecuted, &c. ‘Phese things are all devolved on the 


|committee. Now, | would inquire of gentlemen, 


what is to be done in case the printer die, get sick, 
run away, or squarely refuse to do the work? 
The law does not in terms provide for such exi- 
gencies; it nowhere, in terms, says a word about 
the committee’s making a new contract with en- 
other printer, But who doubts their authority to 
do that very thing, and that it is imboded in the 
clause ** shall have power to adopt suck measures 
as may be deemed necessary to remedy any neglect 
or delay?’ &e. 

Well, now, if they may recontract ** the work” 
in such a ease, pray tell me why they may not do 
the same thing where the printer undertakes to do 
the work, but neglects his duty in that behalf— 
delays the work unreasonably, or furnishes work 
‘‘inferior to the standard?” Sir, they have the 
‘*nower ” **to refuse the work altogether” to 
such a printer. If they have not, this House may 
be imposed upen by a bad man, who gets your 
printing, almost at will, and we have no means of 
relief. Youcompel your committee to run to him 
with every item of each ‘* class ’’ of ‘* the work,’’ 


| though he may have been willfully, basely, fla- 


grantly, in default, in the same thing an hundred 
times before. Who would serve on such a com- 
mittee? And what body, that regarded its own 
self-respect would suffer itself to be placed in such 
a predicament? 

This argument, arising from the inconveniences 
of the case, it strikes me, ought to be deemed con- 
clusive. If [ am right, the committee have all 
power in the premises. Let them exercise it, and 
I have no doubt they will be sustained, here and 
elsewhere. 

I was proceeding to direct the attention of gen- 
tlemen, when interrupted some time ago, to a mat- 
ter which I presume Is not a new one to them. I 
mean that of the internal improvements of this 
country. A system has been adopted in regard 
to this matter, from the first to the last, equivalent 
to this. The whole power in relation to the con- 


|| struction of those works, is thrown into the hands 
templated—I see no room for doubt or cavil left, | 


of the engineers, under whose direction the works 
are constructed. Let me again invite the atten- 
tion of the committee to that law of 1846, and I 
will read the section through without comment. 
We all understand the English language: 


‘¢ And be it further resolved, That a committee, consist- 
ing of three members of the Senate and three members ot 
the House of Representatives, shal] be chosen by their r 
spective Houses, which shall constitute a Committee on 
Printing, which shall have power to adopt such measures 
as may be deemed necessary to remedy any neglect or delay 


| on the part of the contractor to execute the work ordered 


by Congress, and to make a pro rata reduction in the com- 
pensation allowed, or to refuse the work altogether, shonld 
it be inferior to the standard; and in all cases, the con- 
tractor and his securities shall be responsible for any in- 


' creased expenditure consequent upon the non- performance 


of the contract. The committee shall audit and pass upon 
all accounts for printing ; but no bill shall be acted upon for 
work that is not actually executed and delivered, and which 


| they may require to be properly authenticated.” 


Now, I cannot be mistaken, it seems to me, in 
regard to the construction of thelaw. Itis a thing 


which is beyond our power. It has passed out of 
our hands, by virtue of action under this law, and 
| we have no concurrent jurisdiction with this tri- 


bunal, created by the two Houses. We have 
none. It is all referred to them, and when it came 
in hereit came in outof order. They have all the 
power, and all they have to do, is to do as Gen- 
eral Jackson was wont to do, ‘* take the respon- 
sibility,”’ whatever it is. 
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» Mr. MEADE. Will the gentleman allow me Mr. PARKER. Yes. It shows again that 

to make a suggestion to him? I concur cordially || this hoteh-potch is even greater than I expected. 

with the gentleman from Indiana (Mr. Parker] || He suggests that this same bill, for some future 
e views he has taken in relation to the powers || action, is already referred to the Committee of t 

a erred upon the committee. I believe, with Whole. Mr. Si; eaker, | was going to 


1¢ law gives them plenary powers over || that this matter has all grown out of the fa 


him, that tl 
the subject; but the rentleman seems to argue the this printer has not complied with his c 

a J oa . ‘ r \ ’ . ‘ 

roposition as if there were actually propositions || Can there be any doubt of that? Look at 
before this House, to revoke what the committee disreputable docu nent, pl iced upon our tables 


" 


has done. I do not understand that to be the {holding up a printed do ument.] This is the first 


question, time that | have ever had the honor of aseat upon 
‘Mr. PARKER. Well, that will do; I wish to || this floor. 1 confess to you, sir, that my notions 
proceed ; if the gentleman wishes to call me to or- || were a little enlarged when I came from my State 
der, perhaps | may be ruled down. Legislature to this national council. I expected to 
Mr. MEADE. It is a different object that I | see printed documents nearly ¢ yual in execution 
have in view. I wish to hear the gentleman’s | to those of the State of Indiana. I expected to 
views in relation to what [ suggest. he com- || see documents nearly equal to those we have ¢ 


mittee have made a report, and a resolution has || there in the wild woods! Weare now upon the 
een offered by the gentleman from Mississippi, | fifth month of our session, and the President’s 
€ 5 s pl, ’ 


[Mr. Brown, | not to abrogate what the commit- message, with the accomp inying documents, Is 
tee has done, bat to refer that report to the Com- || not yet before us. How does this happen ? There 
mittee on the Judiciary, with instructions to in- | is wrong here, and | am only surprised at the fi 


quire into the veneral subject of the printing of || bearance of the committee with this man, who has 
Congress, with a view to recommend to Congress | been trifling with us and our constituents so long. 
some future plan in relation to the manner in || | ask the committee to act. ‘They have the pow- 
which that work should be done; and with that || er, a power that has been given to them by both 
resolution there is coupled an amendment from Houses, because it was a power without which, 
the gentleman from Peansylvania, [Mr. Fior- || lodged somewhere, we could not act; and they 
encE,| referring at the same time the bill intro- || have it all completely within their possession. I 
duced by the gentleman from Wisconsin, (Mr. || have said all I desigued to s RY’ upon this subject 
Dory.] That seems to me to contemplate future || and | have predicated my remarks upon a motion 
action, not to contemplate the abrogation of the I designed to make to lay the whole matter upon 
action of the committee. the table. 

As the gentleman has allowed me to interrupt But I wish to make another remark while I am 
him for a moment, I would like to hear him upon || upon the floor. I expect it is as painful to other 
another question. The gentleman certainly will || gentlemen here as it is to myself, to see ourselves 
not assert that any plenary powers have been con- || involved in such difficulties as these. It was the 
ferred upon this committee, which this House | design of this law to remedy them; and if the law 
cannot diseuss; and censure, if they please, the | were left to have its full force, and be so executed, 
mannerin which they have discharged their duty. || it would accomplish that object to a great extent; 

Mr. PARKER. I willstate the reasons at an- || but still | think there would be trouble in connec- 
other time; I will answer the question now. ‘The | tion with this matter any way, under the guidance 
power of this House to discuss is plenary, as the | of thislaw. ‘There is money involved in this thing 
action of the House is, when we get into the Com- || to the amount of millions, which | think may be 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union. | saved to the country. [have not had my atten- 
We may discuss and discuss, it seems, forever. || tion particularly directed to this matter for years, 
I have ascertained that to my heart’s content. But | have thought, and still think, that we ought 

The gentleman suggests to me that the matter | to have a Government printing office. I know 
now before the House looks to future action, | that some gentlemen think that this would build 
rather than present, so far as the printing is con- |, up a power for great patronage—a power for over- 
cerned. I agree with him in that; but that is not || ruling the people, and awing them into doing the 
all. We have wandered many a league beyond || behests of the Administration of the Government. 
that. The case turns out exactly the case I || | cannot look upon it in that light; and I do not 
thought it was at the outset. It is most beauti- || think it is a correct view of the case. We may 
fully illustrated by the interminable confusion and || manage a Government printing office as we may 
debate we have involved ourselves in. Can it be || manage our Land Office, or any other bureau. Put 
that this law leaves us subject to these troubles in || a head to it, let him manage the matter, purchase 
the matter of our printing? Heads ivo wise have | the materials, the paper, at the Government ex- 
gone before us, for me to believe it; and these | pense, and let no profit be made upon it, except 
endless and multiplied questions are what we now | the profit of the papermaker. We shall thus save 
have up before us. [tis future action, and pres- || the paper profit—an immense one—and it goes into 
ent action, presidential elections, politics, of every | the coffers of no favorite of the Administration, but 
hue, pay for partisan service—and punishments || remains in the Treasury. Sir, tens of thousands 
too—motives of members, personal action, per- || of keen eyes would be directed at once to the 
sonal knowledge, and everything else,and nothing, | action. The Government would select one estab- 
so far as the printing is rightfully concerned, upon |, lishment, and give them the market price for paper, 
which to predicate any part of it. And what are || as it is furnished to others. Then only will we 
we doing in the House now? What can we do? || zet paper cheaply as others getit. After that is 
Nothing at all. Nothing. I am very happy to | lone, you have here the head of the bureau at ail 
see that gentleman, [Mr. Meape,] in whose judg- | times, from the third of March until the third of 
ment I have the greatest confidence, concurring || March come again, two years, to provide for and 
with me in my general view of this case. It do his duty. He knows what his duty is, and 
seems to me that there can be no mistake about it | has the credit of the natienal Treasury to back him 
from any quarter; none whatever. We have || He can call to the journeymen printers, and em- 
nothing ander heaven to do with this matter until | ploy them, as the National Intelligencer and the 





that law is repealed, and then the whole thing may || other papers employ printers, and do the work as | 


be brought up anew, and then we can change or |, economically as they do theirs. And so we shall 
modify it, in connection with the other branch of || not only save upon the paper, but upon the print- 
Congress, and the President. We cannot do so | ing, too; and who can estimate that great saving? 
ourselves, It is utterly out of the question. Now, sir, in building up such an establishment 
A Voice. Wecan give the committee instruc- | as this, we would have to expend some money in 
tions, erecting the right kind of an office—say a million— 
Mr. PARKER. Grant we can, which I ¢o || two millions if you please. Look at this census 
not; that will not relieve us from the difficulty we | printing. Why, sir, I hear millions spoken of as 
are in. I understand that gentlemen are com- | the cost of that printing alone, first and last. 
— and [I have complained for two months, || Now, when the thing is done, it is done forever. 
ecause we have not our printing upon our tables || Disconnect it oy law from all partisan presses, 
here. It is a disgrace to the country, and I look and you get rid of incalculable difficulties con- 
to the committee to remedy the difficulty. stantly reeurring. They ought to be corrected, and 
Mr. HAVEN made a remark, mostly inaudible || [ hope that the proposition which has been pre- 
to the reporter; but was understood to say that || sented for the establishment of a printing bareau 
the bill introduced by the gentleman from Wis- || will ultimately succeed. 
consin, (Mr. Dory,] in reference to future action, Mr. ORR. I rise for the purpose of reminding 
“had been referred to the Committee of the Whole. |) the gentleman from Indiana, (Mr. Parxer,] that 
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matters now upon the Clerk’s table ~8 a ro posi- 


\ ah ! u ( tii- 
l \ 1a Grove rent 
rint vit 
Mr. PARKER. Ifit! é y of the Judi- 
ry Committee to in jutre into the propriety of 
estaousnin Su¢ h a conce } 3 tn t | 's i nose 
they wilia : but ] Go not elieve it consideration 
belong t 
Mr. STANLY Iw to s Mr. § ker, 
it the Judiciary i s K re 
I y to men t l h ua i riie 
i is last cc eof the H us 
ma ‘ it to | ) As I. i und it, 
é re upon i mm ive ate for 
inet } fi secessi . rd « t W , es 
agaist the fugitive slave bill, wishes its repeal, 
wid “ uf i 1names, 
id all oth napers otf th nh lint il \ I 
“ n iV « ‘ mil { mn that, tor I do not 
yelrey rivainil in the abstract 
Vir. PARKER lL agree with my friend from 
North Carolina, [Mr. Sranry 1 do not think 
is the rivyut committee in t > nbostract, o1 the 
nerel eitner, I will observ ful » Liat the 
eman’s remarks indicate to us what ought to 
follow. Our predece rs settied tl trouble; and 
we hav to dois te put if upon the table, or 
rule it out of order, as a matter determimed as be- 
| il » the Prin Con Their power 
is as creat as the power of any other body in this 
land, that is not provided for in your Constitution, 
It is provided for byl and they have the plen- 
ipotentiary right to act in every and all matters con- 
nected with printing, as [ have sufficiently indi- 


cated, if we can understand a very plain law in 
our own mother tongue. | move to lay this whole 
subject upon the table ; and if my views are right, 
it ought to, and will, I hape, go there. 

[Cries of “That is mght!”’ ‘ That is right!’’} 

Mr. BROOKS. I would say, that after the 
leg il centlemen of the House have discussed this 
question, it is quite time for the printers to say a 
word upon it. 

Mr. FREEMAN. I rise toa question of order, 
Iam not entirely familiar with the rules of the 
House, but there is a printed rule to which | wish 
to call the attention of members. It ts the 20th 

| rule of the House, which isa copy of the second 
section of the law discussed by my friend from 
Indiana, [Mr. Parker.] It isa joint rule of both 


Houses, as is the law under consideration. Here 
let me say, that | agree with the gentleman from 
ludiana that it is not in the power of this House 


alone to repudiate that law. The point to which 
I wish to call the attention of the House is this: 
‘* It shall be In order for the Committee on Print- 
ing to report at any time.”’ Now, the Committee 
on Printing consists of three Senators and three 
members of the House of Representatives. There 
has been no report made to this House by the 
Committee on Printing. 

A Voie. Yes there has. 

Mr. FREEMAN. The Joint Committee on 
Printing have never authorized or required the 
chairman on the part of the House [Mr. Gormay] 

| to report. He was called out here by the resolu- 
tion of the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 

Brow ] to give information to the House of what 

had been done by the committee. There is no 

regular report now before the House, and the 
point of order I make is, that the Committee on 
| Printing have not made any report in this matter, 

Mr. GORMAN. They did not authorize me 
to make any report, nor did I, except for the in- 
| formation of the House. My statement was only 

made for the information of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has then been 
greatly misled. He had supposed there was a 
report made. 

Mr. GORMAN. If the Chair will allow me—I 
made a written statement cnly, for the information 
| of the House. I so stated. 
| The SPEAKER. The Chair understood that 
the gentleman from Indiana had, for the informa- 
| tion of the House, submitted a report of the pro- 

ceedings of the Joint Committee on Printing by 
order of that committee. 
| Mr. GORMAN. I never had any order inthe 
| world. 
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Mr. 
der 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi is already upon the floor to a question of 
order. 

Mr. FREEMAN. I agree with the gentleman 
from Indiana in the remarks which he has made. 
It struck me at the time that this whole proceed- 
ing was out of order. Had I been one of the old 
members of the House, | should have mentioned 
tne facta long time ago. We have now ascer- 
tained that there is no lawful report from the Com- 


I rise to a question of or- 


VENABLE. 





mittee on Printing before this House; that all of | 
this discussion has occurred out of order; and, | 
therefore, | conclude that the motion to print this | 
report, and the motions to amend, are all out of | 


order. 
Mr. FLORENCE. 


man’s recollection—— 


The SPEAKER. Thegentleman will suspend | 
It is impossi- | 


until we reach an important fact. 
ble we can all talk at once, and be understood. 
The Clerk, for the information of the House, will 
read the report of the committee. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


The Committee on Printing, which is charged by law 
with the daty of remedying any neglect or delay on the part 
of the contractor to do the public printing for the Thirty- 
second Congress, ask leave, for the information of the 
House, to report, that they have had the subject under con- 
sideration,’’ &c. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair must overrule | 


the point of order raised by the gentleman from 
Mississippi, (Mr. Freeman.] He must continue 
to regard this document, upon its face, asa report 
from a committee. 

Mr. FREEMAN. I wish to make this sug- 
gestion to the Chair: That there seems to bea 


misunderstanding, upon the face of that report, of | 


The Chair | 


what this committee intended to do. 
is familiar with the mode in which this thing was 


1} 
brought before the House, and he knows the fact | 


that it was not brought before this House upon the 
motion of the committee itself. 

TheSPEAKER. The Chair knows of no such 
fact. 


Mr. FREEMAN. The chairman of the com- | 


mittee expressly stated that it was not their duty 
to report; but if the House desired the information 


they vould report. It says expressly upon its face, | 


‘« done for the information of the House.” 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from 
Mississippi appeal from the decision of the Chair? 
The Chair again states to the gentleman 

Mr. FREEMAN. I wish to make this point, 
seeing that the equity of the thing would lay the 
whole subject upon the table 

Mr. MARSHALL, of Kentucky. And thereby 


confirm the action of the committee. 








Mr. PARKER. The remarks of my friend | 
from Mississippi [Mr. Freeman] have brought | 
to my mind a matter to which I would direct the | 


attention of the House for a moment. Now, it 
will be observed in this second and third section 
that there is a plain distinction drawn between the 
committee as a whole, and that portion of the com- 
mittee which belongs to this House. The com- 
mittee as such, constituted by the Senate and by 
the House, have certain powers. One portion of 
the committee have certain other powers. 


ercise, and especially to determine whether the 
printer has been in the line of his duty, and 
whether he hascomplied with his contract. Look 
here, again: * that all motions to print extra num- 
bers of any bill, paper, or document, in either 


House shall be referred to the members of the | 
There the members | 


committee of that House.’’ 
of the committee of this House have certain pow- 


ers, and the committee as a whole is a legal body, | 
My in- | 


and their powers as such are designated. 
tention was, when I arose, so many gentlemen 
having discussed this bill so fully upon both sides 


of the House, and some of them having seemed to 
me to wander so far from the true track, to try and || 


In making these | 


put an end to this discussion 
suggestions, | do not desire to do a diseourteous 
thing to any gentleman. A few friends ask that I 


while numerous others are pressing me to make 
it. With the views I have in this case, concurred 


in as they appear to b>, | cannot do otherwise than | 


make the motion. If the House disagree with 


I wish to recall the gentle- || journ. 





| invalid pension. 


All of | 


these powers to which I have referred, it struck | 
me, that this House was assuming to itself to ex- | 


; ; 
|| private bills was postponed until one o’clock. 
: 
shall not make a motion to lay upon the table, || 
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me, they can vote down my motion, which is to 
lay the whole matter upon the table. 

Mr. BROOKS. I rose to ask the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Parker] to let us have a vote 
directly upon referring this question to the Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

The SPEAKER. It is moved tolay the report 
upon the table, and upon this proposition the yeas 
and nays are demanded. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HARRIS moved that the House adjourn. 

Mr.GORMAN. I hope the gentleman will 
withdraw the motion, 


Mr. BAYLY demanded tellers on the yeas and 


nays. 
Mr. HARRIS. Being urged by several of my 
friends around me, I withdraw my motion to ad- 


Mr. VENABLE. I renew it. 

Mr. HALL demanded the yeas and nays; which | 
were not ordered. 

Mr. GORMAN. I wish that the House would 
consent to take one vote, that we might act one 


way or the other. \| 


(Cries of *‘Order!”’ ‘Order !’”] ‘i 
Mr. JONES demanded tellers upon the motion 


| to adjourn; which were ordered. 


The question was then taken, (Messrs. Vena- 
Bie and WivtiaMs acting as tellers,) and there 
were—ayes 73, noes 61. 

The House then adjourned to twelve o’clock 
to-morrow. 


PETITIONS, &e. 


The following petitions, memorials, &c., were presented | 
under the rule, and referred to the appropriate committees : | 

By Mr. SCHERMERHORN: The petition of Angus C, | 
Mann and several others, citizens of the town of Wheat- 
jiand, county of Monroe, New York, against the extension 
of the Woodworth patent for a planing machine. | 

By Mr. DO'Y: A petition of James Pratt, C. J. Marsh, | 
and others, citizens of Marquette county, for a mail route 
from Montello to Grand Rapids, on Wisconsin river, by 
Harrisville, Long Meadow, and Sylvester’s. 

By Mr. KOBBINS: The memorial of Fayette Piersin and | 
26 others, practical printers of Philadelphia, respectfully | 
urging Congress to establish a national printing office on | 
Governor Doty’s plan. | 

Also, the memorial of William D. Jones and 32 others, | 
practical printers of Philadelphia, who also recommend the | 
propriety of establishing a national printing office. 

By Mr. PHELPS: The memorial of Charles 8. Wallach 
and others, asking the incorporation of the Washington 
Cemetery Association. 

By Mr. THOMAS M. HOWE: The remonstrance of | 
Jobn Stewart and others, citizens of Pennsylvania, against | 
the extension of the Woodworth patent. | 

By Mr. FLORENCE: The memorial of John H. Tag- 
gart, M. C. Brown, John H. Fasy, R. B. Smyth, and 32 
others, practical printers, of the city of Philadelphia, in 
favor of the establishment of a national printing office. 

Also, the memorial and papers of Edward J. Cadwala- 
der, praying for an invalid pension. 

Also, the memorial of Griffith Williams, W. W. Fulton, 
Louis &. Crozet, Hiram M. Grosh, and 25 other practical 
printers of the city of Philadelphia, in favor of the establish- 
ment of a national printing office. | 

Also, the memorial and papers of Charles Conner, an in- 
mate of the naval asylum at Philadelphia, praying for an | 


| 
} 





By Mr. CABLE, of Ohio: A memorial from citizens 
of Stark county, Ohio, against the monopoly of,the soil, 
and in favor of the freedom of the public lands to actual 
settlers. | 

Also,a remonstrance from John Murphy, and 82 other | 
citizens of Jeflerson county, Ohio, against the extension of 
the Woodworth patent. 


By Mr: MARSHALL, af Restacky: Fhe memes o i to his aid his friend from Massachusetts, Mr. Rantoul, who 


W. F. Gough and 73 others, residents of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, praying modification of the tariff on cigars of less | 
valuation than $10 per'thousand, so as to afford employment | 


to American labor, and to shield it from foreign fraudulent 


tot | 
competition. | 


Also, the memorial of sundry merchants and citizens of 
Louisville, praying Congress to act for the relief of the 
Wheeling bridye. | 

Also, the memorial of Sarah L. Russell, widow of Col. | 
Thomas A. Russell, of Kentucky, praying the payment of a | 
certain certificate on the ten per cent. consolidated fund of | 
the late Republic of Texas. 


IN SENATE, 
Frivay, April 16, 1852. 
Prayer by the Rev. Lirrteron F. Morean. 


On motion by Mr. GWIN, the execution of the 
order setting apart Friday for the consideration of | 





: PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 
Mr. BORLAND. I throw myself on the in- | 


tion personal to myself, in respect to my course 
while a member of the Committee on Printing. 


dulgence of the Senate while I make an explana- 





| more important business. 








. 
April 16, 

The PRESIDENT. If such is the pleasure of 
the Senate, the Senator will proceed. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. President, I do not oe. 
cupy a position of such prominence as to make 
what | do or say of any great importance to the 
country at large. Fortunately for myself, and 
perhaps more fortunately for the country, this js 
the case. But what I do or say is of importance 
to myself and to my constituents; and I wish there. 
fore always to stand right upon the record—that 
is, to be known for just what I am, and respons- 
ible for just what I do and say, no more and no 
less. 

It will be recollected, that the other day I made 
an informal report from the Committee on Print. 
ing, and at the conclasion of it, and the explana- 


| ton which I then gave, asked to be excused from 


further service on that committee. I was excused. 
And I did hope that with that transaction all my 
connection with the Printing Committee, and al} 
my concern, beyond a motion or vote, with the 
printing of Congress, would cease. For three years 
and more it had been my duty and my misfortune 
to be chairman of the Committee on Printing. | 
say my misfortune, for, although the duties which 
devolve upon that committee are of no great im- 
portance to the general interests of the country, 
they did impose upon me an amount and character 
of labor more trying to my feelings and my pow- 
ers of endurance than any other of which T ems 
well conceive. They were not heavy cares that 
oppress, but small ones that irritate—irritate and 
annoy to a degree that unfitted me for other and 
That consideration, 
with the others which I then stated to the Senate, 
induced me to withdraw from that committee. 
After that I did hope to have nothing more to do 
with it, or the business before it. 

It will be recollected, further, that in my re- 
marks on that occasion | expressly disavowed 
any intention to treat with disrespect any member 
of that committee, or to cast censure upon any- 
thing they had done. I expressed the opinion 
that the action of the majority of the committee 
had been wrong, and that [ could not concur in 
it; adding, at the same time, that I did so without 
disrespect to any member of the committee, and 
without casting censure upon its action. I did so 
deliberately—I did it with a purpose. That pur- 
pose was to disconnect myself from all matters 
relating to that committee and its action, so that I 
might not even seem to be involved in anything 
like controversy about them afterwards. But it 
seems that I am not permitted to escape, even after 
[ have voluntarily withdrawn, and been excused 


by the Senate from further service on the com- 
mittee. 


I will read a paragraph from an editorial in the 
Union newspaper of this city, which appeared 
yesterday morning, in respect to my course on the 
committee, connected, as itis, with the debates of 
the House of Representatives, as 1 find them re- 


| ported in the city papers, The editor of the Union 


newspaper, in commenting upon the course pur- 
sued by the Southern Press of this city, says: 


‘© We should not have noticed such acknowledgments 
of profligacy, had not the honorable member from Missis- 


| sippi manifested so great an anxiety in his remarks lest the 


public interest should fall a sacrifice to the party bias of the 
members of the Printing Committee. That gentleman called 


declared that he could defend his own coalitions, but not 
those founded on public plunder. Coalitions to break up 
the Union were all excusable, but coalitions to execute the 
laws were infamous! It was all right enough to prevent 
the Washington Union from being employed as public 
printer, as long as thereby the door of hope was kept open 
for the Southern Press and the National Era; but the mo- 
ment the committee acted, as they were bound to do by the 
provisions of law, all is wrong! All was right as long as 
Mr. Borland continued to put his veto on the Washington 
Union.” 


In my report from the committee, and in my 


| remarks upon it, I made no reflections upon the 


Washington Union, I said nothing about it, ex- 
cept to state the action of the committee in regard 
to it. And re connecting the last sentence of the 
paragraph which I have read with the other portions 
of it—although it does not do sa directly—it does, 
by implication and innuendo, place me, together 
witha Representative from the State of Mississippi, 


[Mr. Brown,] and Mr. Rantout, of Massachu- 
setts, in the attitude of delaying and obstructing 
the public business for ve Paewene of getting pat- 
tronage, ta 
of the Na- 
If it means anything, it means that. 


ronage, or because we could not give 
the editors of the Southern Press an 
tional Era. 
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[ shall not, however, comment upon this sepa- 
rately. I will now read, in connection with it, 
from a speech which appears in the Washington 
Union of this morning, as delivered by Mr. Gor- 
wan, of Indiana, on the 13th of this month on the 
same subject. Mr, Gorman, as chairman of the 
House Committee on Printing, in giving an ac- 
count of what the majority of the committee had 
done, and in justification of himself for the course 
he had pursued, said: 

«We have only the power to do, what? To remedy neg- | 
lect to comply with the contract—to remedy any neglectin | 
printing the documents in time. Thatis our business. We 
are sentinels placed upon the watch. tower to see that your 
contractor has done bis duty, and to see that you get your 
public documents when you need them, and im due time. 
When the conviction forced itself upon us that he had not | 
done so, we attempted to parcel out the printing, so that it 
could be done properly. One gentleman proposed that it 
be done by Donelson & Armstrong. Another proposed | 
to add the name of Mr. Towers, and so on, until al 
most everybody in this city was proposed. I frankly tell 
this House, that [have voted for two months against any- | 
body having this printing but Donelson & Armstrong ; and | 
when I asked the honorable chairman what he proposed, 
and what he wanted, he responded “ he wanted nothing.’’ 


It is here attributed to me, that when asked what 
I wanted to do with the public printing, | answer- 
ed, 1 ‘* wanted nothing;”’ and the words are given 
with quotation marks, as the identical ones used | 
by me. I will not comment upon this separately; 
but will read further, in connection with it, a pas- 
sage from the remarks of Mr. Stanton, of Ken- | 
tucky, another member of the Committee on Print- | 
ing, delivered in the House yesterday, as I find | 
them reported in the National Intelligencer of this 
morning. In defending the action of the majority 
of the Committee on Printing, Mr. Sranrow al- 
ludes to something that had been said about giving | 
a portion of the public printing to Mr. Fisher, the 
editor of the Southern Press, and says: 

‘ While negotiations were going on to obtain the execu- | 
tion of the public printing, Elwood Fisher, of the Southern | 
Press, proposed a combination between himself and the 
editors of the Union. Mr. Fisher requested the committee 
to divide the printing, for this reason—that it would produce 
areunion between the Southern Democrats and Compro- 
mise Democrats. He (Mr. 8.) told him that such a thing 
was utterly impossible ; that under any state of circum- 
stances he could not get more than two votes—those of him- 


self and Mr. Borntanp—all the other members of the com- 
mittee being from the Northern States. ”? 


Mr. President, taking the article in the Union, 
this statement of Mr. Stanton, with the general | 
drift of the remarks of Mr. Gorman, all together, 
the impression is likely to be made that | sat in 
the committee as the representative either of the | 
Southern Press singly, or of the Southern Press 
and National Era together, seeking to obtain for 
those papers, as patronage, a portion of the pub- 
lic printing. I have to say, upon that, in few 
words, that from beginning to end, in every line, 
word, and syllable, so far as any such impression 
or imputation upon me is intended, it is false in 
fact 

The PRESIDENT. The Senator is aware that | 
he must not speak of what has taken place in the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. President, I am allud- 
ing to proceedings published in newspapers—to | 
articles published in newspapers reflecting inju- | 
riously upon me—doing me gross injustice, ard | 
am giving them my contradiction. I apprehend 
that is not out of order. 

The PRESIDENT. The Senator will listen to | 
what is the rule, and then confine himself within 
its limits: 

*“Tt is a breach of order, in debate, to notice what has | 
been said on the same‘subject, in the other House, or the | 
particular votes, or majorities on it there; because the opin- | 
ion of each House should be left to its own independency, | 
not to be influenced by the proceedings of the other; and 
the quoting them might beget reflections leading to a mis- 
understanding between the two Houses.”’ 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. President, I know tha 
you would not do me injustice, or put a wrong 
construction on what I said, or intended to say. 
I think, however, if you will recur to the begin- | 
ning of my remarks, and my reference to the sev- 
eral articles [ have read, you will recollect that I 
spoke of them as newspaper publications reflecting 
upon me. I did not treat them as the proceedings 
of the House of Representatives. 

The PRESIDENT. The Senator expressly 
named the individuals who made the speeches from 
which he read. 

Mr. BORLAND. I named the individuals as | 
the reputed authors of the articles which appeared 





| pa rt 


referring to those articles as the proceedings of the 
House, or to those gentlemen as members of the 
House, but as publications in the Union and the Na- 
tional Intelligencer, is, that so far as they represent 
meas occupying any such pesiuon as l have men- 
tioned—that is, as either seeking or desiring the 
public printing, or any portion of 1, forthe Southern 
ane, the National Era, or any other press, they 
are in every sense, and in every way, false. So 
far from representing any one upon that commit- 
tee, or desiring to obtain patronage for any one, | 
expressly declined to advocate the claims of any 
one. ‘This is well known to every member of the 
committee. I will say, further, that when applied 
to by Mr. Fisher, the editor of the Southern Front, 
to agree to an arrangement by which he supposed 
a portion of the printing could be given to him, I 
told him at once, and decidedly, that | would do 
no such thing. I told Mr. Fisher, | told the com- 
mittee, and say it here now, to place myself right, 
once for all, that in regard to patronage, either to 
the party press, or to partisans of any class, | hold 
this position: | will not create patronage for any 
one—lI will not increase prices or patronage for 
any one; but when public work is to be dispensed, 
and I have to choose, at fair prices, and for proper 
public purposes, for the execution of the work, 
between my political opponents and my political 
friends, I will give to those who agree with me in 
political sentiment, and rejoice if they can make it 
useful either to themselves personally, or to the 
party to which we belong. 

This is the position which I have always occu- 
pied. And the statement of it, brings me to my 
course upon the committee, 

I will repeat here, as I said the other day, I be- 
lieve that, under the law, the committee had the 


| power to take the printing from the contractor, 


and to give it to other persons. I did not agree 
to the particular direction in which they gave that 
printing, because, as | expressly said to them, 
and say now, neither of the parties to whom they 
gave it agree with me in sentiment, or pursue, as 
conductors of the public press, a policy which, in 
my opinion, fairly represents the views I enter- 
tain, or which is calculated to promote the public 
interests, or the special interests of the Democratic 


The position in which I seem to have been 
placed before the country by the articles I have 
read from the newspapers, and by the general 


' course of the majority of the committee in de- 


fending their own course, is that of obstinately 
disregarding the public interests in an exigency 


which required prompt action, because I could not | 


obtain patronage for certain presses or individu- 
als, for whom | sought and desired it. I repeat, 
that I occupied no such position; and there is no 
truth in any assertion, or implication, which 
tends to place me in any such position. | did not 


| say, [ ‘*wanted nothing,”’ or was willing to do 


nothing. When applied to by the chairman of the 
House Committee, to propose some person as a 
recipient of this patronage, { said | had no prneere: 
tion to make. I said I sat there, then, as chairman 
of the committee, presiding over its deliberations, 
ready to hear, and put to the vote, any proposition 
that might be made. I had no proposition of my 
own to make; but if one should be made which 
met my views of propriety and policy, I would vote 
for it. 

Now, Mr. President, I presume it will not be 
out of order, or, if it be, you will correct me, to 
remark somewhat further upon the course of the 
committee, while | was a member of it. To do 
so is necessary to a full understanding of my po- 


sition, alike on the committee and as a member of | 


the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT. The Chair will state to the 
Senator, that, strictly speaking, it is not in order 
to detail what takes place in committees. How- 
ever, it has been done, over and over again, in the 
Senate without objection, and, if no objection be 
now made, the Chair wil! interpose no obstacle. 

Mr. BORLAND. The action of the commit- 
tee to which [ particularly allude, is that which 
has, in part, been reported, in the form of resolu- 
tions, both to the Senate and to the House of 
Representatives. If it were true that I had thus 
obstinately thrown myself in the way of the ex- 
ecution of the public work, I should be culpa- 
ble before the country. If it be true that the 
action of the committee, in disposing of the pub- 


in the public press. What I mean to say, without || lic printing, was such as the exigencies of the pub- 
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lic service made necessary, or was even the best 
that could have been taken, under the circum- 


stances, | should still have beeu culpable, te some 
eXteit at least, tor resisung or obvstructing tha 
action. But, sir, | deny that this was so. [| deny 
that this action was either ne essary, or that i 
was even the best that could have been taken 
This is my opinion. I think facts warrant me in 


entertaining it, and a sense of duty induces me to 
eX press it. I say that, although the pubhe print- 


} er had violated his contract, and it was proper 


that the work should be taken, in part at least, 
from him and given to some one else, yet that it 
has not been given to the persons best prepared 
and best qualified to do it; and it was not agreed 
to be paid for at prices which, in my opmion, were 
warranted by the public interest, or the rigs ts of 
the superseded contractor. There were persons 
every way well qualified and prepared, in my opmn- 
ion, even better qualified ant prepared than these 
to whom it was given, ready and willing to do 
the work for a smaller price than was agreed to 
be given. And, then, there stood the contractor 
who, however far he had failed to do his duty, 
was still, with his securities, liable on his bonds, 
to pay the difference between his contract price 
and this new price. So much for that, 

Now, sir, a word upon the resolutions reported 
to the two Houses, respectively, as representing 
the action of the committee. On the 12th, (last 
Monday,) | reported, as the ection of the com- 


} mittee on the 8th, this resolution: 


“Resolved, That the committee enter into a contract with 
Donelson & Armstrong to do the future printing of the 
present Congress in the House, and with Gideon & Co. for 
the Senate, upon such terms as shall be agreed upon here 
after.’’ 


This is copied from the journal of the commit- 
tee, as the official action, by a vote of four to two, 
of the joint committee, 

The other resolution, as reported by the chair- 
man of the House committee, as representing the 
same action of the same committee on the same 
day, as I find it published in the newspapers, is in 
the following words: 

**On motion by Mr. Gorman, 

** Resolved, ‘That, for so much of the public printing as 
may be deemed necessary by the committee to remedy any 
neglect or delay on the part of the contractor (Mr. Hamil 
ton) to execute the work ordered by Congress, the persons 
doing the work under the direction of the committee be al 
lowed the same price as may be contained in Mr. Rives’s 
bid for printing for the Thirty-second Congress: Provided, 
That in no case shall pay be allowed for double composi 
tion.”’ 

The two resolutions are found to be materially 
different. The one I reported here on the 12th is 
the one adopted on the 8th, and as | copied it from 
the journal, unaltered by any recorded action of 
the committee up to that time. How the altera- 
tion was made | do not know, nor why it was 
done. I merely state the facts in order to show 
that what I reported was the recorded action of 
the committee. I have attended no meeting of the 
committee since the 8th, when that resolution was 


| adopted. 


1 have been censured because I refused my vote 
to give the printing to Donelson & Armstrong 
and the Republic—especially because | refused to 
give it to Donelson & Armstrong. In my opin- 
ion they do not fairly represent the views which I 
entertain upon important matters of public inter- 
est and policy, now before the country. How- 
ever binding, then, | might have felt the obliga- 
tion to give any patronage at my disposal to a 
political friend, instead of a political opponent, the 
Union newspaper, as conducted by them, does 
not sustain towards me, at least, such party rela- 
tions as would require or justify such consider- 
ation at my hands. I am not disposed to quar- 
rel, nor will | quarrel, with them, or any one else, 
because they differ with me on matters of public 
policy. But | am bound, nevertheless, to act 
from my own sense of propriety, and convictions 
of duty, in all such cases; and when | do so act, 

, 1 am not amenable to censure—no one should 
quarrel with me on account of my opinions; and 
surely no one, who claims to think for himself, 
or to act from his own convictions, can justly 
charge me, for my course, with any want of re- 
gard for public duty, or party fealty, 

Sut [ never understood, until recently, that the 
proposition to give this printing to Donelson & 
Armstrong was placed upon the ground which I 
now find u placed by the committee; that is, the 
exigencies of the public service, or the necessity 
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for * aving ‘the Ww ock done at once and prompily. if ap mhanalan nelthee more nor “tion than an amal- 
The main, if not only, consideration suggested || gamation of parties—an utter disregard of all party 


by Mr. Donelson himself, to me, and his 
friends, to induce me to support that proposition, 


active 


was the neces sity of it to sustain the Union as a | 


party it being alleged that in no other way 

‘ould the paper be sustained and kept up. Str, 
the appeal was distinctly, and repeatedly, and 
openly, made to me, as a party man, to do this 
as a party measure, whereby patronage would be 
given to that paper, Which was a losing concern, 
and could not be sustamed except by profitable 
jobs of public printing. Appeals were made to 
me upon that ground, and that ground alone, not 
merely in connection with this printing, but when 
Mr. Brienr’s resolution was reported from the 
Committee on Printing, to give to Donelson & 
Armstrong the printing of the Seventh Census, 
the appe: if was made to me upon the same ground 
by the active friends of the Union, and by one of 
its conductors in person—I mean Mr. Donelson. 
I was told that it was necessary in order to sus- 
tain the paper, thatit must have that printing. 
Nay, 


siy it 


pre SA5 


that press—one who had its interests specially in 
charge, in regard to this patronage, that unless the 
printing was given to Donelson & Armstrong, and 
that, too, within three weeks, the Democratic 
party would be disorganized and disbanded. The 
gentleman who told me so, said he had agreed 
with some fifty others of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, that the proposition should he made a 
test of the Democratic party organization; and 
that unless it were conformed to, the party would 
be disorganized and disbanded. 

W hethe rthe gentleman making that declaration 
to me had the authority to speak for the fifty others, 
I do not know. 
really in earnest, for himself. But the declaration 
he did make repeatedly, and often most vehement- 
ly. My answer to that was in very brief terms. 
I stated, with perfect candor, that if the integrity 
and organization of the Democratic party, much 
as I loved it, depended upon the patronage to be 
given in the form of profitable jobs of public work 
to newspapers at Washington, or was to be sus- 
tained only by services to be paid for in money 
out of the public Tre Sury, L would, at that very 
moment, vote for its disorganization and annihi- 
lation; and further, that if such was the conditions 


of partisan service to be rendered by the Wash- | 


ington Union, the sooner the Democratic party 
was clear of it, the better. 


1 amas thorough a party man as any one upon | 


this floor. I have been devoted to the interests 
of my party ever since [| first took part in the 
business of life. I do not care what cries may 
be raised against me—what statements may be 
made as to my position, or my party associations, 
or the considerations which control me. I am 
willing to stand upon the declarations [ have just 
made, as a rule for my conduct in all matters in- 
volving my puble duties, or party relations. I 
feel, in my heart, that I have a clean bill of polit- 
ical and party health. I shall trustto it. But, 
sir, supposing the Union to have satisfied me ever 
so well as a party organ—supposing its course to 
have been ever so acceptable to me, as a Dem- 
ocratic press, when it was proposed to me, as a 
means of sustaining and supporting it, that | should 
su} ‘port, also,a paper directly opposed to the prin- 


ciples and the views I entertain—my antipodes in || 


polities , and engaged in the daily denunciation of 
the party to which [ belong, I ‘would have seen 
the whole concern, and every other paper along 
with it, sunk into the bottom of the sea, before I 
would have moved one finger, or said one word 


in aequiescence—or hesitated to declare, as I now | 


declare, my disavowal and repudiation of all such 
means or arrangements, Tell me,sir, about Dem- 
ocratic organization, and party fealty, to be man- 
i ested by such propositions and arrangements as 
this! Why, sir, what is it but a coalition with 
our political opponents? And for what? Not, 
sir, for political advancement, or party advantage. 
No, sir, it is political amalgamation, and aban- 
donment of party, with the effect only of giving 
money to particular individuals—and one of those 


individuals an active, unscrupulous, vindictive po- 


litical epponent! To my mind, it has no consid- 
erations of propriety to commend it to favor-——no 
item of party advantage to justify it. It is, to my 


I do not know, even, that he was | 


sir, [ was told—and | am sorry to have to | 
, but it is necessary to my full justification— | 
} was told by one of the most active friends of | 








| 
| 


| hear it. 
| the contradiction. I 


| ored 


| the views I entertain. 


distincuons, for 


mere pecuniary gain. Such is 
my ¢ n. Letit pass for what it may be worth. 


i ne it ier Censure nor condemn that of others. 
Aud here, Mr. President, lest I be misunder- 
stood, | must do an act of simple justice to an 


individual. I had heard, from an early period of 
the session, that an arrangement had existed be- 
tween the Unionand Republic newspapers, to get, 
and divide the public printing. I was sorry to 
The rumor was contradicted. I accepted 
heard it again, on what 
seemed to me pretty good authority, the day be- 
fore the committee met. This arrangement was 
made on the 8th of April. Gn that morning, asl 
was coming to the Capitol, [ met one of the pro- 
prietors of the Washington Union—I mean Gen- 
eral Armstrong ; and | had a conversation with 
him on thissubject. I stated to him, that [ under- 
stood that this arrangement was about to be made. 
And, as Ll expected from him—a gentleman whom 
[ have known for years, and for whom I have 
ever entertained the highest respect—with an ex- 
pression of indignation which became him, he 
said, in substance: ‘* Sir, | know of no such ar- 
‘rangement ; and if any such arrangement should 
‘be made, | should repudis ate it; I love my party; 


| *T labor for my party ; and any legitimate advan- 
| * tage, in a pecuniary point of view, that I can get 
| © in the faithful discharge of my duty to that party, 


‘{f will receive; but if it is to be obtained by 


'famalgamation and coalition with my _ political 
[ hon- | 


‘ opponents, | would scorn to touch it.” 
him for the sentiment. It was what I ex- 
pected from what I had known, and what I had 


always heard, of his course through life. And I 


| do not believe now, that such an arrangement as 


that of which [ have spoken, meets, or can meet, 
his approval, or would, under any circumstances, 
be accepted or concutred i in by him. 

Mr. President, I have said all that I desire to 
say, in a manner somewhat incoherent and dis- 
connected, it is true, yet, expressing, in substance, 
1 beg pardon of the Senate 


|| to-morrow. 


for having trespassed so long upon theirattention, | 


and am now done. 

Mr. SUMNER. May I throw myself for one 
minute, and only one minute, on the indulgence 
of the Senate? I also have a personal explanation 


to make. 


Mr. BADGER. 


I must interpose an objection. 


Three quarters of an hour have already been taken | 


up on private bill day with personal explanations. 
Mr. SUMNER. Tf only wish one minute. 
Mr. BADGER. Then I withdraw my objec- 


tion. 

Mr. SUMNER. 
ports in the New York and Boston papers 
passed in this 


, of what 
body on the question of granting 


| lands to the State of Ohio, that the remarks which 


fell from the honorable ‘Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Hunter] are attributed to myself. Tam, 


by that fact, placed, if I may say so, in a false | 


attitude. Tam made to say that [ would not vote 


| for the bill; and then, upon the yeas and nays, my 
I wished simply 


vote appears as in favor of it. 
to make a correction of that fact, that the incon- 
sistency should not appear hefore the country. I 


did not speak on that occasion, but simply voted 
for the bill, 


believing that, in doing so, 1 did an | 


act of justice, at once to the State of Ohio, and no | 


injustice to the old States. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have had some peti- 


| tions to present, which I wish to get before the 


committees, and I have been trying for a day or 
two without succeeding. I want to get through 
with the morning business. I expect that other 
gentlemen have petitions as well as myself. I 


move to suspend the order, requiring this day to | 
be set apart for private bills, until half past one | 


o’clock, 

The motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. HUNTER. I must ask the permission of 
the Senate to make a motion to take up the defi- 


| ciency bill to-day. 


The PRESIDENT. That cannot be done with- 


| out a suspension of the order. 


Mr. HUNTER, Then I move that all prior 
orders of business be suspended for the purpose 


of taking up that bill. 
Mr. WALKER. Is that in order? We have 


juat decided not to postpone private bills. 


| 


| 


The PRESIDENT. This is for a qd 

urpose. 

Mr. PRATT. I think it would be much better 
to have a general understanding that we wil] meet 
to-morrow for the purpose of taking up the defi. 
ciency bill, if the Senator from V irginia d Sires 
it. If there is that understanding, it will produ Ice 
a general attendance on the part of Senators 
and private bills will be proceeded with to-day, 
it was expected. The general expectation ee rT 


that private bills would be taken up to-day, and 


sent 


| there are many Senators who desire to vote on the 


bill, to which the Senator from Virginia refers, who 
are not in their places, but who would be here to- 
morrow if such an understanding was had. 

Mr. HUNT#R, I have no expectation of 
being able to get through the bill in one or two 
days, for I have alread y received notice that it 
will probably be debated. If it is in order for me 


|to make the motion, I should like to have the 


| sense of the Senate upon it. 


I have nothing to 
say. I merely wish a vote. 


The PRESIDENT. It will be in order for the 
Senator to move to suspend the order of business 
for a specific purpose. 

Mr. HUNTER. I submit that motion, for the 
purpose of taking up the deficiency bill. 

Mr DOUGLAS. Ihave been trying to get the 
floor for the purpose of making an appeal to the 
Senate in behalf ofthe Territorial bills, which, ifnot 
passed by the Senate this week, may not be acted 


| upon in the House of Representatives this session. 


Seeing that there is a disposition on the part of 
the Senate to proceed to the consideration of the 
Private Gddalen, I am unwilling to ask it to take 
up the Territorial business to-day, but I ask the 
Senate to meet to-morrow, and then let us act 
upon the Territorial bills. Those who do not feel 


an interest jn ‘Territorial business may stay away 


We will take no exception to it. 


| Those who do take an interest in it are cert: uinly 


I see by the telegraphic re- || 





enough to make a quorum, and I hope they will 
gratify me by coming to-morrow and acting on 
these bills. 

Mr. ATCHISON. Ifitis in order, I will move, 
as I find the Senator from North Carolina has 
neglected his duty, that when the Senate adjourns 
to-day, it be to meet on Monday next. 

The PRESIDENT. The motion is not now 
in order, as there is a motion pending which was 
made by the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. ATCHISON. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

Mr. BADGER. I would suggest to my friend 
from Missouri to withdraw the Jatter motion. He 
need not be alarmed that I shall .neglect to attend 
to my duty. 

The motion to lay the motion of Mr. Hunter 
on the table, was not agreed to. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I would suggest to my hon- 
orable friend from Virginia, that it would be better 
to make the deficiency bill the order of the day for 
Monday. Iam willing to take it up now, and 
postpone it, and make it the special order for that 
day. That is the reason why I voted against tay- 
ing his motion on the table. ‘I know he is in duty 
bound to press this matter. He is.only acting as 
the chairman of the Committee on Finance ought 
to act. [tis evident that the bill cannot be dis- 
posed of this week, and therefore I would suggest 
that it would be much better, by common consent, 
to set aside Monday for its consideration. 

Mr. HUNTER. I am very reluctant to press 
this matter, day after day, upon the Senate; but I 
have received a letter from one of the Depart- 


_ ments, informing me that drafts have been drawn 


upon the Government, and that there are no ap- 
propriations to meet them. I believe that every 
cent of appropriation for the transportation of the 
Army is exhausted; every cent for forage has been 
exhausted. Tam placed ina disagreeable position. 
I stand responsible before the country for this de- 
lay. All | ask, is for the Senate to give mea vote. 
If they vote me down,I shall trouble them no 
more. 

The motion to postpone the order of the day 
was agreed to. 


DEFICIENCY BILL. 


The Senate accordingly proceeded to consider, 
as in Committee of the Whole, the bill of the 
House of Representatives, to supply deficiencies 
in the appropriations for the service of the fiscal 
year ending June 30th, 1852. 
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1852. 


It was reported by the Committee on Finance | 
with a number of amendments, 
The PRESIDENT. ‘The first amendment oc- 
curs in the first secuon of the bill, and ts as fol- | 





lows: 
«“ Por completing the floating dry-dock at San Francisco, | 
California, authorized by act of 3d March, 1851, 3360,000."? | 
Mr. HUNTER. Mr. President, it will, per- 
haps, facilitate the passage of this bill, if 1 ex- 
plain its objects and purposes before we enter 
upon it, and endeavor to define the relations which 
Congress and the Executive Departments bear 
towards it. So much has been said elsewhere in 
relation to the propriety of passing any deficiency 
bill at all, and so much is likely to be said here in 
relation to it, that it seems to me that it will per- 
haps save time if I were to open the consideration 
of the bill with an explanation of its objects and 
purposes. : 
It has been objected that there ought not to be | 
any deficiency bill; that enough ought to be es- 
timated in the beginning and that the Govern- | 
ment should confine itself to the appropriations | 
which were then made. Experience will show, if | 
we look back, that the Government has never been 
able to confine itself to the sum originally appro- 
priated ; and, sir, when we look to it, we will find 
that this capacity in Congress to pass deficiency 
bills may be eminently useful and serviceable. 
The deficiency bill grows out of a change in the | 
fiscal year—a change made in the year 1842. Be- 
fore that time, when appropriations were made 
for the fiscal year, we used to have constantly— 
certainly, from 1820—two bills, the first a partial | 
appropriation, the second an appropriation in full, | 
Whoever will refer to the bills of appropriation in 
the Synoptical Lndex of the Laws will find abun- 
dant evidence of this fact. The first, or partial 
appropriation, was made that the Government 
might be supported until the fullappropriation was | 
made by Congress, so as to give them time to dis- 
cuss it. They came then in this order—the par- 
tial appropriation first, and the full appropriation 
afterwards. But when the fiscal year was altered, 
and made to commence on the first of July, this 
order was changed; first comes the appropriation, 
which purports to be a full appropriation for the 
year, and then comes the deficiency bill, that is 
to say, the partial appropriation. 
Now, I say that this faculty, this capacity to 
pass a deficiency bill is eminently useful. With- 
out it Congress could not trim down the estimates 


as they ought to do. Without it, neither Con- | 


cress nor the Executive could make those experi- 
ments towards economical reform which would 
be practicable, when we know that wecan, atany 
time thereafter, passadeficiency bill to remedy any 
mistake or error which would occur, Indeed, the 
necessity of thiscapacity to provide for deficiencies 
J cannot better illustrate than by reference to the 


history of this very bill. Whatever isindispensable | 
in it originates mainly tn this—I now speak of those | 


liems which are most essential and important— 


namely, in the necessity for the military appropri- | 


ations. The House of Representatives last year 
were discontented with the estimates for the Navy 
and War Departments. The chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Waysand Means addressed a letter to the 
Secretaries of the Warandthe Navy Departments, 
at the request of the committee, requesting them to 
diminish their estimates. The Secretaries replied 
that they could not do so. They did not think 
their estimates were too high. The chairman of 
the Committee of Ways and Means addressed 
another letter, saying that the committee were de- 
termined to reduce, and asking them to designate 
the items upon which the reduction could be made. 


The Secretary of War declined, and said that the | 


whole amount was necessary. The Secretary of 
the Navy did designate some items in his esti- 
mates, and the committee made the reductions. 
In relation to the quartermaster’s estimates in the 
Army, the House cut down one half, striking, as 
they themselves said, in the dark. Now, I never 
would (although it is true these bills came up to 


the Senate too late to give us much time for action) | 


have taken the responsibility of recommending the 
Senate to pass an appropriation bill with only half 
the estimated items, if I had not known that if any 


mistake should occur, we would have the power | 


to remedy it ina deficiency bill. Knowing that, 
I concurred in the movement of the House most 
cheerfully, for I believed that the estimates were 


! 
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be wholesome and do good. And I think such 
was the result, in pointof tact. It did good in this: 
the Secretary of the Navy, tor the most part, con- 
fined bimseif! within the reduced appropriation. 
lhe estimates thatare now made for the deliciency 
bill, added to the appropriatious Which are made 
tur this hscal year, do nat quile amount to the sum 
estimated in the quartermiaster’s departnent; tor 


| instance—there is one large sum of 3250,U0U for 


¥ 
incidental expenses stricken out, for which uo es- 


tumate is made in the deficiency bill. 

But thatis notall. 1 think I shall show, as I 
proceed in the history of the matter, that whatever 
reforms have been made—whatever steps have 
been taken towards reform—(and some have been 


| taken) have originated since the criticism on the 


esumates of last year, and probably origimmated out 
of the action of Congress. 

But there is another objection to the deficiency 
bills, and that is, that it is sanctioning the Execu- 
live in pursuing a course contrary to law. We 
pass a law, Saylhne tliat we appropriate so much; 
and if we allow the Executive Veparuinent to ex- 
peud more than the sum thas applied, it is said 
that we sanction them in de parting from the law 
made by Congress, and thus set a dangerous pre- 
cedeut. If that were so, | should acknowledge 
the force of the objection; but | had oceasion the 
other day to read the section of the act of L620, 
in which i was provided— 

** That no contract shall hereafter be made by the Secre 


taries Of State, of the ‘Treasury, or Uie Departuneutol War, 
or of the Navy, except under a law authorizing the same, 


or under an appropriation adequate to its ful fit Lanne nt; and 
excepting, also, contracts for subsisung aud clothing the 
Army oc Navy, aud contracts tor the quurlerthaster's de 
paruuent, Which may be made by the Secretaries of Uiose 
Departinents.”’ 

lt was obviously necessary that such a power 
should be reposed in the heads of the Depart- 
ments, to keep our troops from sulfering—to keep 
them trom mutiny, from the want ot necessary 
supphes. ‘hese are the most essential ems in 
the bill; and indeed the public service would not 
sufier greatly, though it would somewhat, if you 
were to strike out every other item except those 
in relation to appropriations for subsistence and 
transportation, Must of those items come under 
that law. l know there are some things in the 
deficiency bill which cannot be deemed indispensa- 
bly necessary at present—some which, im my 
opinion, ought not to pass; some, again, which 
were put i it by the committee because they must 
be paid either in this fiscal year or the next, as 
they were certainly due, or certainly to be re 
quired, during the one year or the other. Some 
matters licluded here were omitted in the appro- 
priation last year, and now added, because we 
shail certainly have to put them either in this ball 
or in that for the next fiscal year. For instance, 
we now make the appropriation of $360,000 for the 
dry-dock in California, instead of providing for it 
in the reguiar bill of the next fiseal year. It is put 
in this, because it will be necessary to provide for 
it some time or other. ‘The dock was finished 
| sooner than it was expected, and we were asked 
| to put it here, and take it outof the general appro- 
priation bill for the next year. | say, with the 
exception of items of that character—and one to 
which | am opposed, that for the Collins line of 
steamers—the essential provisions of the bill re- 
late to the estimates for the quartermaster’s depart- 
| ment; for the contracts which they were allowed to 
| make, without any special appropriation, under 
the law of 1520. So much for that objection. 

But there is another objection. It is urged by 
| many—and I believe it is a reason which induced 
many gentlemen to vote against this bul in the 
House of Representatives—that the expenditures 
have been extravagant; and that, if they vote for 
this deficiency bill, they are admitumg that the 
Executive Departments have made these expend- 
ilures properly, and that they are economical, 
and so believing, they could not vote for it. If I 
believed that such was the issue upon the vote 
upon this bill, it would affect my course in relation 
to it: for | cannot lay my hand on my heart and 
say, that | believe that the expenditures have been 
moderate, and proper, and economical. But that 
ig not the issue presented to us upon the passage 
of this bill. 
our refusing to pass it? Why, the Army would 
be without forage, or subsistence for the horses, 
and the necessary means of transportation. They 


| 





hat would be the consequence of 
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burden, horses, &c., to get those means; and 
then, when we come to meke an appropriation for 
the next fiscal year, we shall have to buy them 
over avain—th 8 subject ng the Government to 
five times the ex ense, If we refuse to pass the 
bill, that we should incur by adopting int, even 
admitting that many or the ems cover extrava- 
gant expenditures, lt may be asked, then, whut 
is the remedy? Has Covgress to sit with its bands 
tied? Isit to make appropriations when it believes 
the expenditures have been extravagant? tlas it 
no remedy? There isaremedy: and that remedy 
is with the people. Let each branch of the Geov- 
ernment discharge its duty, within its approaprnite 
sphere. 
stituency, the people, for the mode in which they 
have discharged their duties. And what is the 
duty of Con ress? 
necessary and proper objects; Lo appropriate to 
no object which is not necessary and proper. And 


Each is responsible to the common con- 


it is to appropriate only to 


| 

when the appropriation is made, it is the duty of 
the Executive so to disburse tt, that the Govern- 
ment shall receive the worth of a dollar for every 
dollar expended. 

But suppose that, by lavish and wasteful ex- 
penditures, the Government does not receive the 
worth of the dollar, bat only 


dollar, What is 


r ten cents to every 
the remedy rc lt ws for Convress to 
expose the fact before the people; and we have 
never yet had, in my opinion, awd | hope we never 
will have, the Administration which would not 
feel the full weight of its responsibility to the peo- 
ve. 1 believe that thrs, in the long run, would 
prove an adequate remedy for abuses of this sert. 
| acknowledge thatthe process issiow. But what 
are we to do, except for each to keep within its 
appropriate sphere, and discharge ts own duties. 
The theory of our Government supposes a certain 
discretion to belong to the Exe: utlive, Al a ior its 
exercise he is responsible to those who elected 
him. Congress is not responsible for the modein 
which the money is expended. Could Congress, 
when it made the appropriations for the year Jo49, 
have foreseen and provided against the fact thatan 
escort was to be sent across the plains to carry 
Mr. Collyer to California, to earry a collector to 


) 


his post, at an expense of 334,000 or $35,000, with 
sich a corfé.e and equtpage as might have | efiued 
Could 


Congress, when it made the appropriation for the 


a Persian satrap, going to his provinee? 


quartermaster’s department, for the same year— 
18s49—have foreseen that barracks would be put 
up in California out of lumber at $500 a thousand? 
Could Congress provide agaist the fact that the 
army in New Mexico would be posted in towns 
where everything was expensive, and dificult to 


} 
‘ 


be obtained, instead of being pested in } 
where they could have easy access to fuel anc 


aces 
| pro- 
visions, and have the means to obtain them upon 
cheaper terms? Could Congress foresee or pre- 
vent the fact that one quartermaster in New Mex- 
ico should have expended. m the fiseal year end- 
ing June 30, 1851, for forage alone, $566,892? 
when, in the year 1844, 1 believe, the whole of 
the expenditures for the quartermaster’s depart- 
ment was not quite $900,000. (See Quartermas- 
ter General’s Report for 1850.) 

Mr. BRODHEAD. Whatis the name of that 
quartermaster? 

Mr. HUNTER. His name, I believe, though 
Iam not sure,is Reynolds. The name is not 
given, but the amount is. He was an assistant 
quartermaster in New Mexico—not California, as 
1 stated, by mistake. 

A Sexatror. Was it at one post? 

Mr. HUNTER. ‘There were about seven or 
eight posts. I will refer to the papers to get nt 
the exact state of the case. I find that this expend- 
iture was for forage in military department No. 
9, New Mexico. 

I was asked what was the entire expenditure of 
the quartermaster’s department in New Mexico, 
for the vear ending June 30, 1851? I believe it 
was $806,154. But I will come to that subject 
presently. | have merely referred to these items 
for the purpose of showing that it is impossible 
that Congress can be held responsible for the mode 
in which the money was expended, and that ite 
sole responsibility was, in appropriaung money 
only for necessary and proper objects, and in pros 
viding the sums necessary to carry them out, even 
although they might be somewhut too large, owing 
to maladministration. But, sir, | have been asked 


too large. I believed that the admonition would || would have to sell the public property, beasts of |) in private, what is the remedy, if there haa been 
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maladministration, and how shall we hold the Ex- 
ecutive responsible? Why, sir, we can do so, by 


exposing the facts to the public, But, it is asked, | 


‘*ifow shall we ascertain those facts? There 
may be abuses, and Congress may not be able to 
reach one in ten.”? LT admit that fact; and yet, 
when there has been great expense and extrava- 
gance, there will always be a mode of reaching it. 
One method is, to expose the sum total, to hold 
up the ageregate result; and if it be of a character 
calculated to startle the public mind, then the 
Administration must explain how thatexpenditure 
is made. Another mode of reaching and correct- 
ing such extravagance is, by going into specific 
items, and showing that these expenditures were 
extravagant and improper, as may sometimes be 
done. | believe that, when we look at the subject 
in either way, we shall find there has been extrav- 
agance and maladministration. Some of these 
extraordinary expenses might, perhaps, appear to 
be necessary in the administration of the Govern- 
ment, in distant portions of the country; and it 
was, at all events, difficult for the Executive to 
prevent abuses; but these abuses do exist, toa 
fearful and alarming extent, and I propose, pres- 
ently, to call the attention of the Senate to some 
of them. 

In the report made a year ago last December, 
for the year 1850, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
for the purpose of showing the expenses of the 
Mexican war, made a table, from which it appears 
that the average expenves for the years 1843, 1844, 
and 1845 are taken in one table by way of compar- 
ison, and then the years 1846, 1847, and 1848, and 
then three other years. The average expenses, ex- 
clusive of the trust fund expenses in the Post Office 
Department, and the payment of the principal and 
interest of the public debt, for the three first years 
was $25,410,000. The average annual expenses 
during the years of the Mexican war were $45,729,- 
888. Let us see what is the sum total of the expendi- 
tures now. According to his statement, there was 
expended during the last year $38,028,801, after de- 
ducting payments on account of trust funds and the 
public debt. In the quartermaster’s department, 
there was expended, according to a statement fur- 
nished me by its head, $5,286,142 for the fiscal 
year ending in June, 1851. By a statement fur- 
nished me from the Register’s office, it appears 
that of this sum, $5,064,295 were drawn from the 
Treasury; so that the residue of $1,221,850 was 
probably derived from Mexican contributions and 
the civil fund in California. Now, as the state- 


ferred, and $2,062,267 for military pensions would 
amount to $1,344 per man. 

but the fair mode of estimating these expendi- 
tures for purposes of comparison, is to take those 
for the Army proper; and under that head we have, 
as | have before stated, $875 per man for the last 
fiscal year. But when we come to look at some of 


| these items, we find they are of a character that 


must of necessity startle us. During the last fis- 
cal year they spent, in the Quartermaster’s De- 
partment in ‘Texas alone, $1,040,000; in Cali- 
fornia, $827,000; in Oregon, $187,000; in New 
Mexico, $806,154—and how does all this come 
about? Why, it results from the fact that there 
has been no elasticity, no flexibility, in the sys- 
tem of administration as applied to new and en- 
tirely different circumstances, ‘They persisted in 


following an old system, designed for an old and 
| thickly-settled country, and applied it to a wil- 


derness. Every other people, exhibiting any ad- 
ministrative genius, and having distant posses- 


| sions, have adapted their system of administration 
| to the circumstances to which it was to be applied. 
| The old Roman soldier marched with his imple- 
| ments of labur, as well as with his weapons of 


war, designed to cover himself at night after the 
march of the day was over. The soldier of the 


French Imperial Army, when his object was speed, | 
dispensed with the cumbrous equipage of a tent, | 


| and found a temporary substitute in the fire of the 


| bivouac. 
| istrative genius and talent had been shown in our 


And if something of this sort of admin- 


service, how much might we have reduced the ex- 


| penditure of the Army at these distant posts! But 


nothing of this sort was done until very lately. 


| Nothing was done towards making the soldiers 
help to cover and subsist themselves until very re- 


_cently. Now, there is a change. 


On the 8th of 
January 1851, an order was issued requiring the 


soldiers to raise provisions for their own use at 
'the posts, and allowing them such prices for 


| ally purchased. 


them as the United States would have given in 
the nearest city in which such a wpe were usu- 
This order was but a renewal of 


| one that was originally issued by Mr. Calhoun, 


when Secretary of War, on September 11, 1318. 


| Why was it allowed to slumber so long, a dead 
| letter on the records of the Department? 


ment of expenses in the Secretary’s report was | 


taken from the Register’s books, we must add this 
$241,847 to the $38,028,801 to find the real ex- 
penditure of $38,270,648 forthat year. Such, sir, 
were the disbursements of one year, and that in 
time of peace. The estimated expenditures for 
the present year, exclusive of debt and interest, is 
$41,533,000, and since that statement, new and 
large additions have been proposed in this defi- 
ciency bill. Now, it will not do to say that this 
expense was on account of these distant posses- 
| We had large armies afoot during the 
Mexican war; and, according to the statements of 
the present Secretary of the Treasury, the annual 
expense then, as appeared from the Register’s 
books, was about $45,000,000, or about ten per 


sions. 


| onel Swords. 


cent. more than the sum estimated for the present | 


fiscal year. l say, then, that these resuits show 
something which requires an explanation. 

| find, on comparing the expenditures for the 
Army proper, for the year ending the 30th of June, 
1845, and the year ending June, 185], that in 
1845 the whole expense under that head was 


|the troops may supply themselves on cheaper | 


$3,155,027; and in 185] the expense of the Army | 
proper was $8,949,000. When you come to add || 


to that $241,847, 


quartermaster’s department, not appearing in the 
Register’s books, you have an expenditure for the 


to be for expenditures in the | 


Army proper of upwards of $9,000,000, being | 
about three times as much as it was in 1845. | 


We have the estimate for 10,500 troops in the 
field; and when we come to take the ee for 
the quartermaster’s department for the 


ast fiscal | 


year, we fin it comes very nearly $500 per man | 


under that head alone. 
expense, when the sum of $241,847 is added as 
above to the Secretary’s statement, is about $875 
per man. And the whole military expenditures 
of that year are $11,811,792, as stated in the re- 
port of the Secretary of the Treasury, $241,847, 
as appears from the evidence to which I have re- 


| 


We find by reports that this plan is working 
well. The first quarter from which we have had 


any account in regard to it is Fort Leavenworth, | 


in which instance we have a cheering report of its 
good effects. We are also informed that Colonel 
Sumner intends to execute this order in New 
Mexico, with a good prospect of effecting a reform 
in the expenditures, as we are informed by Col 
(See Quartermaster General’s re- 
port.) 
sense of the Department as to its propriety. Have 
we not a right to complain that this old policy was 
not sooner renewed? 

Another reason of this great expense is, that 
the army was improperly posted. This, too, is 
evidenced by the fact, that these posts have been 
changed, wad by the testimony of Colonel Swords. 
Colonel Swords states that he found the army in 
New Mexico, posted in towns where everything 
in the nature of fuel, provisions, and forage, was 
dear; but they are now taken out of these towns 
to places where grass grows spontaneously, and 


terns with fuel and quarters. And thus a large 
expense for forage may, perhaps, be avoided. 
We also learn that it has been the habit to feed 
horses with large quantities of grain, and that in 
a wasteful manner, in a country where corn is 
sold from $1 60 to $2 80 per bushel. He says 
that there is one route, especially, which he has 
been over, on which it is not necessary to feed 
grain. He mentions an instance of one private 


| train which had been three times across the plains 


He 


without corn, merely feeding upon grass. 


| says that he is trying the same experiment suc- 


In the Army proper, the || 


cessfully, and is feeding in that way. And yet 


$600,000 for foragein New Mexico alone—clear in 
the last fiscal year. We find by his report that the 
expense of a mule is something like $180 or $190 
per year for corn alone, and about $13 50 annu- 
ally for farriery and medicines. We dnd the esti- 
mate for forage in Oregon, at Steilacoom, to be 
nearly $20 per month, and at other points $14 36 
per month. All this in a country where horses 
run wild, and mounted Indians ride about with no 


The fact of the change is evidence of the | 
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| 1s $40 25 per month, or upwards of 








other support for their horses than the spont 
neous growth of the plains. 


: In California the - 
timate for forage for horses, mules, and oxen, js 
| nowhere less than $20 per month; and in sume 
laces, such as Rancho Delcino, the estimate 


$480 per 
In the same estimates we find that at 


ear. 

heomerey it is $20 25 per month. And now per- 
mit me to read you something in relation to that 
matter. The estimate for forage at Monterey, 


| California, for the present fiscal year is $20 95 


| per month, or $243 per annum. 


] read now from 
a document from the quartermaster’s department, 


| being a report made by Alfred Sully in 1849, while 





at Monterey. He says: 


‘¢ For fuel, the country is well supplied with wood on the 
spot. For forage, the grazing about four miles from here 
where most of the public animals are now kept, is pretty 
good the year round.”? ; 


So that in 1849 we have an officer reporting to 
the quartermaster’s department that the subsist- 
ing of animals by grazing is pretty good the year 
round, and yet here is an estimate of $20 per 


| month for forage for animals at that point. 


But, sir, there is another cause, which IL believe 
has led to a great deal of unnecessary expense. | 
acknowledge that there are great difficulties in the 
way. I trust that | am speaking in no captious 
spirit, but solely with the object of revealing the 


|truth. That other cause which has operated in 


increasing the expenditure, is the mode in which 


| provisions and other supplies are transported to 


the army. It is the interest of the subsistence 
department to purchase provisions, &c., as cheap 
as they can, and hence they are often purchased 
at distant places, without regard to the cost of 
transportation. It is also the interest of the quar- 
termaster’s department to have them purchased at 
points where the transportation will be as little as 
possible; and in this conflict of interest it is the 
duty of the Secretary of War to see that the pub- 
lic interest is not thereby damaged. But owing, 
perhaps, to this conflict of interests, it not unfre- 
quently yer that these stores are transported 
at avery heavy cost, sometimes at the rate of 
twenty-two or twenty-three cents pe pound, when 
all things are estimated. Such, I think, was the 
expense of transporting supplies through Indian- 
ola, in Texas, to posts in New Mexico. It istrue 
that the Department is altering this, and, in this 
respect, I will not say an abuse, but an error, is 
reforming. They are now contracting for their 
transportation from Fort Leavenworth, in such a 


| way as to make it cost not more than from twelve 


to fourteen cents per pound to the contractors, al- 
though the expense of escorts and other things 
sweil this rate somewhat. But with respect to 
all, except a few contracts for transportation made 


/about two years ago, it will be found that these 


beginnings of reform originated since the criticism 
of the estimates from the War Department, at the 
last session of Congress. I do not say that we 
should not have had them without this, for neces- 
sity would have forced them upon the attention of 
any head of the departments. But one of the great 


| evils is, that the public agents at a distance seem 
| to act without any sense of responsibility to the 


Government. Sir, we have had cases brought up 
in which officers of the Army have become con- 
tractors to furnish the Army with forageand hay. 
We shall soon have another case brought before 
us, in which the Indian commissioner in Califor- 
nia undertook to feed thousands of Indians, there- 
by spending hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
without the authority of this Government. 

Mr. DAWSON. May I ask the permission of 


| the Senator from Virginia to makea remark? He 


speaks of this case as being brought out by his 
call; he ought to do the Secretary of War the jus- 
tice to say that, so far back as the 9th of Febru- 
ary, he made a communication to the Senate of 
that very fact; and asked this body to provide 


| some legislative remedy, as there was no law in 
nd \ | existence applicable to it. 
we find this immense expenditure for forage— | 


Mr. HUNTER. That is certainly the fact. The 


Senator from Georgia informed me, sir, that the 
| Secretary of War had addressed a letter to him on 


| the subject. 


I mentioned the call to identify the 
case. 
But, as I was going on to say; these facts show 


| that the hand of authority is wanting to hold the 
reins with a firmer and more vigorous grasp in 


those distant portions of our immense empire; that 
some voice should be raised that would be heard 
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and heeded in those distant regions, or else our } 
agents and officers will act on their own responsi- 
bility, without obedience to what is desired or or- 
dered here. But I believe that the expense of 
keeping up an army In those distant countries 
must be great—no matter who administers the 
Government. I believe that there are great and 
inherent difficulties in the case; and I think that 
they have not been met in the true spirit of ad- 
ministrative reform. I believe that they did not 
begin in time; and that, when they did begin, they 
did not proceed with sufficient vigor. But I am 
inclined to think that the appropriate committees 
will have to turn their attention to this subject— 
for itis impossible that the Finance Commitee 
can attempt it—for the purpose of devising such 
measures as will enable us to defend these distant | 
possessions at less cost. 

Sir, in Oregon we have already made grants of 
land—why not adopt some system of military 
colonization, so as to promote the settlement of the 
country, and render its defense more cheap? some 
plan which would in fact make the public lands in 
that Territory support this expense, and ina mode 
which would facilitate their setthkement? This sys- 
tem of military colonization was one of the modes 
by which the old Romans defended their distant | 
possessions, 

Austria now subsists seventeen of her best re- 
giments on her ‘‘ military frontier,’’ where they 
furnish not merely military service to the Govern- 
ment, but supply their own rations in considera- 
tion of the occupancy of the land. I mention | 
these facts as instances of the modes in which | 
other nations conform their systems of adminis- 
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justice to the head of the War Deparunent, that 
{ think he has been endeavoring to reform abuses; 
he has been making efforts to do so; but my || 
object is to point out the errors of the Adminis- 
tration, not for purposes of attack, but in order 
that they may be remedied. ‘There is a class of 
difficulues to which we are exposed, in regard to 


| which | must say, | think there is a want of 


efficiency in the quartermaster’s department. The 
accounts of the quartermaster are in arrear ever 
since the last quarter of the year 1847, and have 
not been fully settled for five years. For that the 
quartermaster is not responsible; but 1 went to the 
ottice of the Third Auditor, and | found that there 
| were great and intrinsic difficulties in the way of set- 
tling them, from the want of a proper promptness 
and accountability in the quartermaster’s depart- 
ment itself. There was a system commenced 
| during the war—a system of drafts—under which 
| quartermasters draw on each other. Instead of re- 
| quiring that these drafts should be paid where 
drawn, within a reasonable time, they were made 
payable anywhere, and without giving any notice 
| to the accountng officer here. ‘They were made 
payable, in fact if not upon their face, anywhere, 
| and, I believe, have been paid at other points than 
those upon which they were drawn; if drawn on 
New Orleans, they might be paid in New York; 
and thus they floated avout the country as a kind 
_ of bills of exchange; whereas it should have been 
ordered that they should be made payable ata 
| certain place, and within a certain and proper 
'time. Under these circumstances, it became im- 
vossible to settle the quartermaster’s department. 
| [f accounts are not presented aud settled at proper 


tration to the circumstances of the case, not as || timesand at fixed periods, it is impossible to make 
examples to be strictly and — followed. || the rests and strike the balances often enough for 


What should be the system that we should adopt 
I do not pretend to say. It has been suggested 
that something is necessary, and [| think the sub- 
ject is worthy of careful consideration. In Cali- 
fornia General Jesup has recommended, on account 
of the evil resulting from the desertion of the troops 
rendering it difficult to defend the country, that 
a portion of the men should be employed in work- 


ing in the mines of gold, nearly the whole of which | 
belongs to the Government; and some portion | 
might, perhaps, be thus employed soas to furnish | 
the means for defending the country. How far | 


this suggestion may be worthy of consideration I 
do not know; but I think it may be of some im- 


portance. I understand that the Pueblo Indians, | 


in some places, have been driven away, and are 
now swelling the bands of the roving tribes who 
were menacing the frontiers of California. How 
far these Indians may be made to subserve the 
general object I cannot say, either by working the 
mines, or as an auxiliary force in keeping down 
the Indians—wild hordes who threaten the peace 
of the country. But I believe it will be better to 


employ them thus than to do as the Indian com- | 


missioners have done, by attempting to support 
and feed them at the expense of the Government. 


If we are to keep peace among them, so as to pre- || 
vent their destruction by war, and furnish them 


also with food to support them, it is obvious that 
they will increase faster than the whites, and the 


more we do the more trouble we shall have. It | 


seems to me that something in relation to this mat- 
ter must be done, and done speedily, in order to 
diminish these expenses. 

But | pass from matters merely conjectural and 
speculative, and come to some facts which are 
more immediately connected with this bill. T say 
that the Department ought to push still further 
the measure it has commenced towards making 
the troops support and cover themselves. 

Before, however, I pass from these matters, I 
must say, in justice to General Jesup, that I do 
not think he is responsible for most of the errors 
to which I have referred. He could not post the 


army, if the troops were placed in towns, instead || 


of places where fuel and forage were convenient. 
He could du nothing less than transport the supplies 
as ordered. If he was ordered to transport sup- 
plies by way of Indianola to Santa Fé, he was 
obliged to do it, if it did cost twenty-two or twenty- 
three cents per pound to effect it. I believe he did 


not use the means in his power quite as well as | 


he might have done; but it is very easy to criti- 
cise at this distance of place and time—much easier, 
I know, to criticise than to do; and I, at least, 
shall not attach any censure to that officer for the 


strict accountability. 

Itis isidlenaiapelale that rests and balances should 
be made periodically, and every exertion should 
be made to cause them to report promptly. Itisa 

| much more important matter than it seems to be; 
| for without it there can be no due degree of re- 
|| sponsibility. | was shown, at the Third Auditor’s 
|| office, a pay roll upon which a clerk signed his 
receipt for his pay by making his cross mark. 
Another person, a teamster, signed his in the same 
way; and yet there was a certificate stating his 
account, in which his name was signed in a good 
|| clerical hand. I was also told that, in one account 
there was found an error of $25,000 in addition. 
Another quartermaster broughtin, during the Mex- 
ican war, the accounts for at least eleven, and 
perhaps thirteen quarters at one time. The con- 
sequence is, that the accounts are all behindhand, 


|| deficiency is. I do not believe there is a man in- 
side or outside of the Department who can pretend 
to make evenareasonable approximation to the real 
amount. Accounts of deficiencies have come in 
from California since this bill was reported which 
| will probably add largely to the amount already 
estimated. ae General Jesup how much these 
would add, and he said he could not tell till the 
accounts were settled. 1 know that it isa difficult 
\| thing to enforce order and strict regularity in those 
| distant States and Territories, and it isa matter, to 
be accomplished by degrees. It is, however, time 
|| to endeavor to enforcea strict and prompt account- 
|| ability. Without it the Executive cannot know 
| the condition of the public Treasury, nor can 
Congress know in what mannerand in whatsums 
to appropriate money, as | shall show more fully 
presently. As long as this is the case, they are 
indeed striking in the dark, as was said in the 
| House of Representatives, when they cut down 
an appropriation one half. And who can blame 
| them for striking in the dark under such cireum- 
| tances? for move with what care we may, we are 
|} compelled to act without proper light and informa- 
| tion. 

But why is it that these quartermasters’ ac- 
counts are in arrears in the Third Auditor’s office 
| since the year 1847? I know that Auditor to be 
{an honest, industrious, hard-working man, and 

that he found the accounts in arrears when he 
came in, and has not had force enough since to 
enable him to bring them up. He told me that it 
was useless to give him any additional force, unless 
he could have that kind of experience which was 
required to make out these accounts. How can 
we know what force to add, or where to add it, 
|| unless we have some assistance from the Execu- 





i 





|| and no man can tell what the real amount of the |! 


llol 


since the Senate, on my motion, ordered a call upon 
the Executive to present some plan for equalizing 
the salaries in the same grade of service, and for 
reorganizing the clerks in the several Departments, 
for the purpose of making the force more efficient; 
and up to this day we have had no answer to the 
call, although these facts and others were staring 
them in the face. 

1 know something about the clerks in the Exec- 
utive Departments. Some of them, | know, have 
genius and talent and character enough to fill any 
ost in those Departments, from the highestto the 
eae. I know that incompetent and idle men 
are also to be found there—men who encumber 
the Departments, and live as useless pensioners 
upon Government. Good men are laboring there, 
toiling sometimes by might as well as by day, 
under the heart-sickening consciousness that no 
degree of merit can insure them promotion, or al- 
ways preserve the places which they already fill; 


| but that idle and incompetent men may be placed 


over them merely because they can command more 
political influence. If these Departments were 
reorganized—if their modes of transacting busi- 
ness were more systematized, and the machinery 
so adjusted as to show by its working both the 
competent and incompetent hands which it em- 
ployed—and, above all, if this organization held 
out a proper prospect of reward and promotion to 
merit—the public business would be better per- 
formed, and by fewer persons, and at less expense. 
Sir, let the clerks once know that merit will be 
rewarded, and that idleness will be punished, and 
you will soon see another and a different spirit 
animating them. There is talent enough in these 
Departments, if they were properly organized, to 
make them such models of business establishments 
as any Secretary who presided over them might 
well contemplate with pride and pleasure. But, 
sir, to effect this desirable end these Departments 
must be so organized as to do justice; the em- 
ployees must know, as every American citizen in 
any other occupation knows, that the road to pro- 
motion is open to them, if they are industrious 
and honest and capable; and that if worthless and 
incompetent, they must leave the places for better 
men to supply. In doing this, we would not only 
insure at less than the present cost a much more 
efficient service, but we should elevate the charac- 
ter and respectability, and increase the happiness 
of the corps of clerks themselves; and [ submit if 
this be any small object. Is not a corps of effi- 
cient and experienced clerks as essential to the 
good government of our country as an army or a 
navy? And yet, sir, notwithstanding these circum- 
stances, which appeal so strongly not only to the 
sense of policy, but to the humanity of those 
who administer the Government, the call to which 
I have referred has been slumbering in the Exec- 
utive Departments for more than a year, and no 
answer has been given to it as yet. Sir, surely 
the condition of these Departments calls for some 
amendment and reform. The Third Auditor re- 
quires some additional force, and we ought to give 
him force enough to settle the current accounts 
promptly as they come in, and to bring up the old 
arrearages of accounts as rapidly as can well be 
done. It is a shame that with an overflowing 
Treasury we cannot state what is its true cond?- 
tioh, or settle promptly the accounts of our public 
servants. What is so likely to demoralize the 
public service as the want of strict and prompt 
accountability on the part of the agents of Govern- 
ment? 

But, Mr. President, this is not the only diffi- 
culty. There have been innovations upon old 
usages, in my opinion upon old laws, which have 
been highly detrimental. I do not say that these 
innovations originated with this Administration. 
Some of them were ready-made to their hands, and 
some of them, so far as | can ascertain, did originate 
with this Administration—abuses which Congress 
ought to suppress. I shall show you some of the 
reasons for the present confused state of our pub- 
lie accounts, and how it is that we cannot act in- 
telligently in relation to them. 

We all know that in 1795 a law was passed, re- 
quiring all balances of appropriations, with certain 
exceptions, which were unexpended after two 
years from their date, to be carried to the surplus 
fund. Then, in 1820, we passed a law covering 
cases in which these appropriations were drawn 
by the Secretaries of the War and Navy, and re- 


matters to which I have referred. I also say, in |) tive Department? It is now more than a year | quiring that they should be returned to the fund 
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within two years. Well, how have they regarded 
that law? They have been acting on it, Lam told, 
for eight years pas , under the idea—and how they 
derived it | know not—that unless the Secretary 
of War, or of the Navy, Said the purpose was 
pushed for which the appropriation was 
made, it would not go into the surplus fund; and 
that in Opposition to a lucid and cogent opinion 
of an Attorney General, given upon the very 
to which | refer. tf mean that of Mr. Ber- 
rien, Attorney General of the United States, 
on the 13:h March, 1831, when his opinion was 
taken in reference-to this very matter, and in which 
he gives it as his clear and decided opinion, that 
the money must go into the surplus fund. tis 
too long to read here, but | wish | had time to do 
so; and I submit that every person who does read 


ACCOM 


case 


it, must come to the conclusion that it is the cor- 
rect construction of the law. 

But, permit me to go one step further before I 
proceed to illustrate how this practice of reserving 
appropriations from the surplus fund, after the two 
years have expired, is working in the Depart- 
ments. Weail know, that when the system of 
specific appropriations was adopted, there was 
nothing about which Congress showed so much 
jealousy as the power oftransfer. It was a power 
that they confined to the President, alone. It was 
a Pow er that they restricted to ceriain appropria- 
tions for the Warand Navy Departments. In 
this same act of 182U, there are two sections, 
(three and four,) which forbid a transfer of any 
appropriation made for one year in a succeeding 
year, and allowing a limited power of transfer 
within the year for which the money was appro- 
; (see act, May Ist, 1820:) but this power 

vested in the President alone, and strictly 
guarded. But, in 1842, when the present Pres- 
Went was chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means—at a time when they were very 
anxious to restrict executive discretion, and when 
everything was being done to diminish it;—for at 
that time the Committee of Ways and Means was 
not very favorable to the acting President—they 
passed an act entitled ** An act legalizing and 
‘ making appropriations for such necessary objects 
‘as have been usually included in the general ap- 
* propriation bills, without authority of law, and 


riated 


‘to fix and provide for certain incidental expenses 
‘of the Departments and offices of the Govern- 
‘ment, and for other purposes.”’ 

But observe, Mr. President, that this was passed 
for the purpose of limiting Executive discretion, 
to fix everything by law, and to allow as litle 
discretion as possible as to these incidental expen- 


ses. ‘Towards the end of the act, in the twenty- 
third section, it is provided, that ** In case the 
*sam appropriated for any object shall be found 
* more than sufficient to meet the expense thereby 


* contemplated, the surplus may be applied, under 


‘ 


in the Same Department or office.” 

This was obviously designed to apply to the ob- 
jects mentioned in the act itself. But the Secre- 
taries now undertake to transfer, upon their own 
authority, from any one head to any other in their 
own Departments, and this under the very provis- 
ion designed to restrict and curtail the Executive 
power as much as possible. The consequence is, 
that, with this construction of power in relation 
to the surplus fund, and this claim of power in 
relation to transfer, we never know what is appro- 
priated; and all attempts to limit expenses by spe- 
cific appropriations have been perfectly vain and 
futile. 

Let me come back to a case that will illustrate 
tiie mischiefs, both from the construction of the 
surplus fund clause and trom the power of trans- 
fer, as it is now claimed: There was a case from 
Florida, of the steamer Watchman. A _ bil! was 
rendered for service in 1835 and 1836. The Third 
Auditor reported on the case in 1850. There was 
nothing to pay the claim, in the event that it was 
allowed, except by using an old appropriation, 
which ought to have passed to the surplus fund, 
and then by transferring it toa different object from 
that which was ariginally designed. There was 
an old appropriation for the payment of Florida 
militia men, in 1839 and *40. Under the act of 
1820 no sueh transfer could be made even within 
two years from the date of appropriation, and ac- 
cordingly this twenty-third section of the act of 
1842 wus invoked for the purpose. The Secretary 


the discretion of the head of the proper Depart- || 
ment, to supply the deficiency of any other item | 


| manifest contradiction. 
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| of War drew a transfer warrant upon this old ap- | 


propriation, made in 1839-40, transferring it to 
another head, and paying the claim of 924,750, a 
claim which, | believe—i will not speak posilive- 
ly—was for the use of a steamboat tor fifty-five 
days. You now observe, that if this appropriation, 
| Which was made in 1e3¥—"40, had gone to the sur- 
plus fund, as « Ought to have gone, they could not 
have used it for lie purpose of paying that debt, 
l examined the case of the transter of that appro- 
priauon, aud | found there were two opinions in 
regard to the power to make such a transfer—ore 
| in which the Secreiary of War showed, as | think, 
that the power did not exist; and the other, in 
which the Attorney General said it did. The Sec- 
| retary of War said, however, that he felt bound 
to deier to the opinion of the Attorney General. 
| Well, what is to be the result of all this? In 
| the first place, every old appropriation which has 
not been carried to the surplus fund, constitutes a 
source of strong temptation to the clerks to sell 
their knowledge to persons who work for such 
claims, and-every facility is atfurded to easy and 
| pliant, or to corrupt public officers, should such 
exist, to allow these claims, and pay them in a 
| mode which would scarcely ever attract public ob- 
| servation with such practices as these in regard to 
| these surplus fund aid transter warrants. How 
| is it in the power of Congress to limit the ex- 
| penses? Of what use are specific appropri- 
atious? Wemake a specific appropriation that 
we may spend so much under such a head, and 
| yet it turns out that it is no limitation at all; for 
| the Departments go to some old appropriation, 
which has not been passed to the surplus fund, 
and transferring it under the act of 1842, they 
thus swell the amount far beyond what we dreamed 
of when the old appropriation was made. Allow 
me to illustratethis. ‘Che appropriations actually 
| made for the year 1851 for the Quartermaster’s 


Department, as far as I can ascertain them from | 


the House documents, amounted to $3,915,912. 
Now,-by a statement obtained from the Regis- 


ter’s office, as to the whole sum expended under | 


appropriauons and repayments, and transfers, I 


find that it amounted to $5,064,295; 


| Jesup’s statement, was $5,256,142. So that we 
commenced with an appropriation of $3,915,912 for 
| the year 1851, and expended actually $5,286,124. 


his amount was composed of Mexican contrib- | 


utions, of appropriations made for that year, of 
| balances of old appropriations, and of transfers to 
| the amount of $730,000. 


Let us see where some of these transfers came | 


from. One of them came from an appropriation 
| for paying the regular troops, made the 18th of 


March, 1847, amounting to $150,000, an appro- | 


| priation which ought long since to have gone to 


propriation made for extra pay, in August, 1848, 


of $380,000, which was transferred also, making | 


| in all, of these old appropriations, $530,000. These 
| transfers were made in April, 1551. 
Sir, how can Congress limit expenses by limit- 


'| ing the appropriations, while the Departments are 


thas allowed to refer to old appropriations and 
transfer them ad libitum ? 


Thus we see that in every way we are mysti- 
fied, and that it is impossible to restrict expendi- | 


tures by specific appropriations, as we neither 
know what is wanting nor how much is already 


| applicable to the particular service under old apro- | 


|} priations. 
| Now, | do not charge this on the Administration 
| as having been designed. I say that these abuses 
| have been accumulating, some for eight years past, 
| and some within the last four years. 


| present Administration. In relation to the abuses, 
or what I believe to be abuses, as to the surplus 


fund, the Administration is responsible not for | 


| originating, butcontinuing them. Certain it is that 
| these practices ought either to be abandoned, or 
we should give up the system of specific appro- 
priations. The two cannot coexist without a 
I know that they excuse 
it by saying when an appropriation is made for 


an object which is not completed, it is useless to | 


pay money into the surplus fund which has not 
been expended within two years, because it may 
be required to satisfy existing contracts. 


but the | 


| amount actually expended, according to General || applied. 


the surplus fund. Another case is that of an ap- 


| statement of our financial condition. 


| of a system. 
clever gentlemen; and it is not my purpose to 
But how | 


period, to pass it to the surplus fund, and then ret 
it reappropriated. * 
a W hat, sir, was the object of the provision > 
Pie Attorney General (Mr. Berries) said that one 
object was to enable the Government to have itt 
means at its dispusal, But there was anothe; and 
a more important object, which Was, lO create pe- 
riodical rests and balances, so as to enal ; 
Wovernment to know the true state of its aeeounts: 
to know how far certain objects were already pro- 
vided for by existing appropriations, and how far 
new appropriations would be necessary. Ln short 
sir, such a system of rests and balances was indis. 
pensable to accomplish the objects proposed by 
the mode of specific appropriations, 

Now, sir, a word or twoin relation to the pres- 
ent estimate for deficiencies in the quartermaster’s 
department. If | were to express an opinion jn 
regard to those estimates and the real deficieney— 
and I do not believe that any man can speak of 
the amount of the deficiency with anything like 
certainty—I should say that the estimate is under 
what will be-wanted. I fiud, when we come to 
add what is estimated for deficiencies to what is 
already appropriated for this fiscal year, that the 
sum is about $900,000 less than was expended last 
year. I know, too, that there are many unsettled 
accounts that remain to be adjusted; but I do not 


le the 


| Know what they will disclose. 1 think it probable, 


however, that they will disclose still greater defi- 
ciencies; and, under these circumstances, I think it 
is not only proper, but necessary that we should 
appropriate the amount which is asked for these 
objects. I wish, sir, | could believe that the 
amount estimated would pay all demands under 
the present deficiency bill. If that were so, | 
should be glad to pass these estimates, and take a 
receipt infull. But, however that may be, there is 
one thing to which we think Congress should turn 


_ its attention, and that is, to the adoption of such 


laws as will enforce a strict and prompt accounta- 
bility of the Departments. The Executive, too, 
should take such steps, and call upon us, if neces- 
sary, to pass the measures proper for adapting 
our system of military administration to the cir- 
cumstances of the country in whieh it is to be 
1 think, too, that a strict accountability 
and obedience to orders ought to be exacted from 
our officers and agents who are acting ata distance 


| from the seat of Government. 


Sir, this thing of officers undertaking to pledge 


| the credit of the Government, and to incur large 


expenses without authority, is a matter which it 


| seems to me should be promptly put a stop to. 


But these are affairs which more properly belong 


|| to the Senator from Illinois, the chairman of the 
| Committee on Military Affairs, and to the Sen- 
| ator from California, as chairman of the Commit- 


tee on Naval Affairs. These are matters of 
reform which I beg to commend to their attention; 


| for I believe they are grave enough to demand 
| their attention, and that of the Executive too. I 


regret, sir, that | have had to trespass so long 


| upon the time of the Senate in making these 


remarks; but I thought that it would facilitate the 
progress of the bill if I didso. I felt it due to 


| myself, because I advocate the passage of the 


deficiency bill now, and because some of my friends 
think that it is sanctioning a spirit of extravagance 
to do so. I wished to place the matter upon the 
true ground, and to defend myself against all such 


_ imputations. 


I had another reason: it wa’ my duty to make 


an exhibit of the state of the Treasury in relation 
| to these matters, as far as I could do so, and as 
| clearly and as explicitly as I could. 
| I was notable to obtain all the information neces- 
’ The present || 

construction of the act of 1842, and the practice of | 
| transfer under it, originated, 1 believe, under the | 


I regret that 


sary to enable me to make a clear and explicit 
The state 
of our public accounts is such that I do not believe 


} any man can do it; and any person who attempts 


to straighten the tortuous thread of the discourse 
of our Executive Departments will find that he 


| has a tangled yarn to deal with. [t was once said 
| by a distinguished Frenchman, that ‘‘ words were 


made to conceal ideas;”’ | think I might say, with 
greater truth, that our system of public accounts 
has been perverted so as to conceal facts. 1 donot 
charge this on the heads of departments, for I 
am speaking now, not so much of persons as 
So far as I know them, they are 


wound or disparage them. I believe, that so far 


easy would it be, after the expiration of that || as they are concerned, they inherited some errors; 
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that they have janie ian additions of slab. own 
to the stock on hand; and that, when they come 
to transmit the inheritance, it wail be sadly incum- 


bered. 

[ know the difficulty surrounding the whole sub- 

je und I feel that more allowances should be 

mi - for errors In applying a system to a new 

country, than in admiuistermng it to an old one. 

In short, my opinion Is that ** the times are outof 
int;’? and I do not feel quite sure that these gen- 
emen ** were born to set them right.’ 

Mr. GWIN. I wish to say something to the 
Senate in reference to some of the remarks which 
have been made by the Senator from Virginia, 
but as it is a matter of importance that we should 
have an Executive session, 1! move that the further 
consideration Of this bill be postponed till to-mor- 
row, in order that the Senate may proceed to the 
consideration of Executive business. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I wish the gentleman 
would withdraw the motion, to ailow me to aska 
question of the chairman of the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. GWIN. Certainly. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have not read the bill, 
but I wish to know from the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia whether he proposes any remedy to ooviate 
the abuses, and to repeal the obnoxious laws of 
which he has spoken? 

Mr. HUNTER. I will say to the Senator 
from Kentucky, that it is my design to try the 
sense of the Senate by an amendment on that 
question. Some of these things did not come to 
my knowledge until after the bill was reported. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, I should like to make 

a few remarks, if they would not interfere with 
the Executive session asked for by the Senator 
from California. I shall conclude directly, so that 
he can take the floor and occupy it when the bill 
comes up in the morning. Lasked the chairman 
a the committee whe ther there were any propo- 
sitions in this bill to remedy the evils of which he 
con plains, and hetells me there are not; but with 
that quickness which belongs to him, foreseeing, 
I suppose, that the attack upon the Administra- 
tion was altogether misplaced, unless there was a 
proposition pending to remedy the evils of which 
he complains, he notifies me that he intends, before 
we get through the bill, to offer amendments for 
the purpose of meeting the objections which he has 
pointed out. 

The tenor of the remark which he has made 
has been to place the fault upon the Administra- 
tion, in many respects, when the fault, as | con- 
ceive, belongs to Congress. Where did that sys- 
tem of abuse, of which he has complained, in 
respect to the inefficiency of the clerical corps of 
the Department calautaael I admit that it exists. 
But it originated in that system of removals from 
office which had its origin in an Administration, 
which we all know ought to be charged with it. 
The system has been continued. The system 
exists; and if it does continue, it will, in my hum- 
ble opinion, render totally inefficient the opera- 
tions of the Government here. Who can rely 
upon holding a clerical office in any of the Depart- 
ments? The man that gets an office, expects, 
upon a change of Administration, to lose his 
office. What incentive has he to qualify himself 
for the station? What motive has he to be faith- 
ful to the country? What hope can he have of 
advanci ing himself by promotion? What chance 
of promotion ahead is there to stimulate him to do 
his duty? None whatever. As for the gentle- 
man’s complaints in respect to the system of an 
inefficient clerical corps here, he must attribute it 
to the party with which he is identified—with 
which he associates—and not to the party now in 
power in the Executive branch of the Govern- 
ment, Sir, all my life, I have been for reforming 
these abuses. All my life | have been against 
this system of things; and I commend to the 

country the remarks of the honorable gentleman 
when he says that he is in faver of a system of 
things which shall hold out some hope of promo- 
tion to the individuals who are thus employed in 
the performance of clerical duties in the Depart- 
ments here. Letthem be put upon the footing of 
the Army and Navy. I will go for that. He 
will find me standing at his back, when he brings 
forward a system by which something like se- 
curity, permanence, and promotion shail be held 
Out to these individuals, to stimulate them to do 
their duty. Sir, if there be an object upon the 


face of ha Almighty’s eart h a rving of sym- 


pathy , It is the condition of a poor ¢ lerk, with a 

wife and starving children, which ad ministrat ion 
atter administrauon has deprived of office, with- 
out any fault on his part, and turned upon the 
world to starve. I know of instances of this sort. 
1 know of Democratic instances of this sort that 
have been made victims to Whig adrinisirations. 
This state of things is not confined to Whigs 
alone. Sir, L know of individuals acting with the 
Democratic party, who have received this treat- 
ment; though many more on the other side have 
received it, from those to whom | am politically 
opposed, Lt is asystem eve ry way warrlig against 
the public interests, and which ought to be broken 
up; and the man who can do it, be he of what 
party he may, will deserve the thanks of the 
country for accomplishing it. 

The gentleman speaks of the condition of the 
Departments; but who is to blame for that? Time 
and again, session after session, year after yeur, lL 
have occasionally got up and suyvested the pro- 
priety of appointing committees to ¢o and inspect 
these Departments, and see how their business is 
conducted, and to mform the country how it ts 
carried on, and what 18 the condition of the various 
bureaus. I have not even got one respectful list- 
ener to &@ Droposition of that sort, much less have 
[ been able to find an individual willing to coéper- 
ate in such a scheme. 
made on the part of a member of this body or ot 


Never bas a response been 


the other House, so far as | know, to institute 
these examining committees, which every piate 
Legislature in this Union is in the habit of appoint- 
ing in relation to the administrations of the various 
States. Itisno wonder, then, that we should heat 
complaints as to our total ignorance of the manner 
in which the public business is conducted m the 
Departments. You will not examine; you will 
not take the steps necessary to get that informa- 
tion, either for yourselves or for the country; and 
then, when you do not do it, you speak of you 
total ignorance of what has been going on in the 
Departments, and the bad manner in which they 
conduct their business. 

A word, now, in regard to some of the abuses 


| which are alleged to exist. A year or two ago, | 


proposed a plan by w hich we should endeavor to 
arrive atthem. It was to get annual reports of 
the prices of labor, of the prices of every kind of 
acricultural produce, and to get this information at 
every part of thee nanny: [ submitted a series of 
resolutions, to get all that information expressly 
with a view to enable us to form some idea, when 
the Departments reported, as to the contracts for 
supplies for forage and subsistence, &c., whether 
they had exceeded that reasonable economy in the 
management of the public afiairs which an indi- 
vidual would observe in conducting his own busi- 
ness. Yet, a celebrated gentleman, on the oppo- 
site side, when such resolutions were brought up 
for consideration some years ago—the late Sena- 
tor from Missourt, [|Mr. Benton|—endeavored to 
convert the whole proposition into ridicule; and so 
far succeeded that nobody thought of adopting it. 
The inefficiency of this body and the other House, 


in taking the necessary steps to watch over every. 


Admunistration, is the great fault why the public 
business is not better managed. 

Now, in reference to these abuses which are 
complained of, can the gentleman tell me how 
much cheaper any given amount of work could 


have been performed by the quartermaster’s de- 
partment than it has been performed for? You 


cannot tell whether there has been an abuse; you 
cannot tell whether the quartermaster’s depart- 
ment has paid more than it ought to have paid for 
any given article, unless you car tell me the prices 
at which the article had been furnished, and the 
cost of transportation to the place where it was 
wanted. Elow can you get up and make a gen- 
eral denunciation in reference to the abuses of any 
of these departments, unless you can specify the 
prices and show the difference between what the 
thing. could have been furnished for and what it 
was furnished at? There is no povsibility of tell- 
ing whether there has been extravagance or not. 
You require a given amount of service; you say 
that so many rations shall be placed at a given 
point in California, for iustance. You say this 
thing, that thing, and the other shall be done. 
Of course, you include the means of doing it. Then 
you can only tell whether the Executive Depart- 
ment has performed the duty in a proper manner, 
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and ata proper price, when you are furnished the 
data on which the centracts were made. Now, is 


it right to indulge in denunciation without havi 
’ ‘ . ‘ ’ ‘ > 


thatdatar Can anything of that sort be tolerated 
Give us the data. Show the thing which the law 
required to be done. Show the thing which the 
public service required to be done Show the 
price at whi hit was done, and then show, by 
satisfactory evidence, how much less it could have 
been done for W hen all this information ts given, 


we can see whether it has been done properly, 
correctly, and economicany. 

Mr. PRATT. The Senator from Virginia, I 
believe, suggested the ideaof starving the Indians, 


to prevent them from mulupl!lying, im order to save 


i 


expense, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes, sir, that idea has 
been sus rested. 

Mr. HUNTER. I have advanced no auch 
idea. I said it would be better to employ them 
in work, than to feed them in idleness. 1 did not 


say that they would starve by being employed. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. 1 was about to borrow 
the idea; but if the gentleman disclaims uy, of 
course, | wilinotdose. | beheve | will not follow 
out the train of remark which, perhaps, | miehe 
indulge in, and which it might be well enough for 


me to indulge in. But these remarks can be sue 
vested when the honorable Senator from Vireiita 
shall offer the amendments which he contemplates 


to offer, and which | am glad that he intends to 


offer. | shall most assuredly vote for everything 
that shall tend to put proper restrictions | never 
Administration. I hold to the doctrine of specifie 
appropriations; a d ifthe Departments are m the 
habit of committing abuses, by transterrinyg appro- 
priations, or in any other way, 8o as to cover up 


the facts, | shall, most assuredly, vote for that 
remeay which will make them exhilut the fret 3, 
and enable us, by looking, if we will look, into 
the accounts Keé pe at the Departments 


, (Oascertamn 


what are the fuets. I think that all these anprn- 
-and you may shorten 


it, if it is not short enoueh already—which gro 


n iations, aftera fiven time 


mto the surplus fond, ourht to constitute a part of 


the mass In the 7 ners , Sumect to specie ap- 


propriations; and { that the discretion of the Denart- 
ments ourcht to be taken from them after a fiven 
leneth of time. Some little latitude must be al- 
lowed to all Administrations. You ecannot get 
along by exactrules without some little discretion. 


The publie service will require some discretion 
to be lodged in the Departments. But | am for 
allowing as little diseretion as poesible, in refer- 
ence to money and its appropriation for specifie 
objects. If the system is found to work well, I 
reeret that those whoarecharged with the financial 
concerns of the country—those committees of the 
two Houses of Congress, whose business it is to 
look into that subject, (and it has never been mine— 
and | have sometimes been sorry that it has not 
been,) sould not have corrected those hws which 
admit of the abuses of which the Senator from 
Virginia has complained, 

Mr. PRATT. It was at my suggestion, made 
in a laughing manner, that the Senator from Ken- 


tuck y referred to the Indians. Now I understood 
the Senator from Virginia distinctly to say, that if 
the United States continued to furnish the Indians 


with bread, they would multiply fanter than the 
whites, and consequent ly would oceasion trouble 
and expense to the Government. That was hia 
argument. 


bevond all doubt, correct, that the bet er plan 


So, of course, the sequitur from it is, 
would be to starve them, or, stull better, perhaps, 
shoot them, and get rid of them in this way. 

. HUNTER. What I said was, that cer- 
tal nly it would be better to em loy them in work 
than to feed them in idleness. 


Mr. PRATT. 
ator meant to say. 

Mr. HUNTER. I do not know that we are 
under obligations to feed everybody who is hun- 
gory. i do not know that any obligate mn rests 


upon us to support all the Indian trebes. Lam 


Perhaps that was what the Sen- 


not aware that thisis a part of the obligations Uiat 
rest upon us. I did say, that if we are to support 
every idle and wild {ndian who rides over the 
plain, and give him as much as he wants, and then 
pay to hee the peace for him, an dl prevent any 
man killing him, the Indians would probably in- 
crease at this'rate faster than thé white men who 


| are to support them. The difference between the 
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Senator from Maryland and myself is this: he 
has more sympathy for the Indian who rides about 
doing nothing, and | have most sympathy for the 
white man whom he woald make labor to support 
the Indian. [Laughter.] 

Mr. PRATT. 
sympathy or opinion of my own. 
what the Senatorfrom Virginia had said, not what 
he meant to say; and I appeal to every one who 
heard him first, whether I did not, in words, state 
verbatim exactly what he did say, that if the Gev- 
ernment of the United States furnished the Indians 
with bread, it would necessarily occasion their 


mulplication beyond the whites, and would bring | 


I did not attempt to express any | 
I only stated | 


with il, as a consequence, increased expense to | 


the Government. ‘That is what he said. 
Mr. HALE. I listened to the Senator from 
Virginia with a good deal of satisfaction. 


But I | 


want to say this, not so much for his benefit as | 


for the benefit of the country, that he may expose 


just as many abuses as he pleases, but the idea of | 
vetting Congress to remedy them at this time, is | 


perfectly idle. 1 will tell him the reason why it is 
so. He beiongs to the dominant party—not ex- 
actly, however, for the parties are so fixed now, 
that it is hard to say which is dominant—but he 
belongs to the dominant majority in this body, 
and the Senator from Kentucky belongs to the 
friends of the Administration. Let the honorable 
Senator point out as many abuses as he pleases 
in the Administration—does he suppose that the 
Democrats will reform them now? No, sir; they 


will take care to see that they are properly used by | 


their friends, who are ready to come into power so 
soon. That is the result. There will not be one 


of those abuses reformed by any enactment of | 


Congress at this time. Gentlemen are exceed- 
ingly opposed to them; but there is not time to re- 
form them. Besides that, it is very inconvenient 
to reform them, when the party practicing them 


are going out, and the other party are shortly to | 


have the benefit of them. aad og 
But if the honorable Senator from Virginia 


thinks that he has brought to the consideration of | 


the Senate, at this time, the most glaring abuses 
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abuses will increase and go on just exactly as long 
as the present system of things continues. 

Mr. CASS. Does the Secretary in his report 
say that he makes the allowances against law? 

Mr. HALE, No, sir. 

Mr. CASS. Is it a question of construction? 

Mr. HALE. I will read the law. 

Mr. BADGER. Give us the items for which 
the payments are made. 

Mr. HALE. I will give the items. The act 
to which | allude was passed on the 3d of March, 
1835, and it is entitled ** An act regulating the pay 
of the Navy.”? The second section of the act 
(and I call the attention of the Senate to it) is in 
these words: 

“ And be it further enacted, That no allowance shall 


|| hereafter be made to any officer in the naval service of the 


United States for drawing bills, for receiving or disbursing 
money, or for transacting any business for the Government 
of the United States; nor shall be allowed servants, or pay 
for servants, or clothing or rations for them, or pay for the 
same ; nor shall allowance be made to him for rent of quar- 
ters, or for rent for furniture, or for lights, or for fuel, or for 
transporting baggage. And it is hereby expressly declared, 
that the yearly allowance provided in this act is all the pay, 
compensation, and allowance that shall be received under 


| any circumstances whatever by any such officer or person, 


| 
| 
} 


which exist in the Administration—which exist || 


palpably with the light of the sun shining upon 


them, so that everybody can see them—he is ex- | 


ceedingly mistaken. 
submitted to this body by the Secretary of the 
Navy, near two years ago, by which he discloses 
to the Senate the fact, that he is expending and 
disbursing thousands upon thousands of dollars 
of the public money annually, not only without 
law, not only in abuse of law, but in the direct 
face of the law. 

I refer to the Senate Executive document No.5], 
of the first session of the Thirty-first Congress, 
laid upon our tables on the 28th of May, 1850, by 
which it appears that the Secretary of the Navy, 
by virtue of an order issued on the 20th October, 
1842, and subsequently on the 30th of September, 
1848, (and I wish the members of the Senate would 
read it,) is paying annually thousands upon thou- 
sands to every officer of the Navy who is attach- 
ed to a navy-yard, in the shape of allowances, 


I hold in my hand a report | 


which he regulates and graduates in the face of a | 


provision of the law of March 3, 1835, which en- | 


acts that the pay there provided shall be in full of 
all compensation, and shall exelude all allowances 
under any circumstances whatsoever. Now, while 
we know this, and while the Secretary of the Navy 
comes here and tells us that he is paying out, not 
only without law, but against law, and in spite of 
the law, this amount of money, what is the use of 
talking about abuses? Let us see, first, that these 
things, which are palpable, and which are not 
abuses of the law, but direct violations of the law, 
running in its very face, can be remedied. After 
that has been done, let us attempt to remedy 
abuses; and until that is done, it will be idle to 
attempt it. 

I rejoice exceedingly that the attention of the 
Senate, and of the country, has been called to 
these abuses; but I want to call the attention of 
the country to the state of things that will exist. 
Congress will adjourn at the end of this session, 
and will finally conclude its labers on the 3d of 
March of next year, and there will not be the first 
letter of a law passed that will remedy one single 
one of these abuses; but they will stand, and the 
next year they will increase and will be larger. 
Instead of the Administration being more efficient 


in regard to them, it will be more loose, and the || 


except for traveling expenses, when under orders, for which 
ten cents a mile shall be allowed.”’ 


In the face of that provision, which, it seems to 
me, does not admit of very great latitude of con- 
struction, by an order of the Secretary of the 
Navy, of September 30, 1848, there is allowed 
to every. commandant of a navy-yard— 


‘or one parlor. 
1 dozen chairs, not to exceed 
1 sofa, not to exceed 
1 pier, or centre table, not to exceed 
1 looking glass, not to exceed 
1 pair andirons, (if no grate,) not to exceed.......10 
1 Randers NOt 00. CHOC sw okiv cnc sciscce ctecs oe oe bak 
1 set shovel, tongs, and poker, notto exceed,..... 8 
1 carpet, not to exceed (per yard) ........6. e006 a | 
1 hearth-rug, not to exceed cocccccccescvese O 
Dining-room. 
1 set dining-tables, not to exceed, in the aggregate 
amount, esses ecccccee 0 G00 00 
1 sideboard, not to exceed....... cccccses OO OD 
146 dozen chairs, not to exceed .. .. 36 00 
1 pair andirons, (if no grate,) not to exceed...... 10 00 
1 fender, (if no grate,) not to exceed tanta. 
1 set shovel, tongs, and poker, not to exceed..... 8 00 
1 carpet, not to exceed (per yard)...... 1 75 
1 hearth-rug, not to exceed..... 6... -- sees eens 8 00 
Passage, or Hall. 
1 stove and fixtures, (if no furnace,) for houses 
north of the Potomac, not to exceed..........$35 00 
1 hall.jamp, not to exceed.... weieh, 
Oil cloth, or painted carpet, for hall, and the first 
flight of stairs front, per square yard, not to ex- 
GOO, POF YOIT. oi ons cccses vecssccccsccecs 
Chambers. 
3 bedsteads for commandant, not to exceed in ag- 
gregate amount......-....5+ sedesdstpecss ceceee OO 
3 bureaus for commandant, not to exceed 54 00 
3 wash stands for cotamandant, not to exceed.... 24 00 
18 chairs for commandant, not to exceed 27 00 
3 pairs andirons (if no grate) for commandant, 
BOR 0D GRDOOE sco cccccdn »sapnngaescaces kos 
3 sets shovels and tongs tor commandant, not to 
exceed ieee ooo eGneecebes ae ee 
3 carpets for commandant, not to exceed (per 


1°25 
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There is thus an increased pay allowed to these 
officers, under the order of the Secretary of the 
Navy, in the face of the law, I should think some- 
thing like six hundred or a thousand dellars a 
year. This provision is made not only for the 
commandants, but also for the commanders, lieu- 


| tenants, pursers, surgeons, Masters, assistant-sur- 


geons, boatswains, carpenters, sail-makers, and 
God knows who; I do not, sir. This fact has 
been before the Senate for nearly two years. In 
the face of the most direct and positive prohibition 
that the English language, by any possibility, is 
capable of, this order of the Secretary of the Navy 
is allowed to exist—raising and increasing the 
compensation of these officers thus much, Now, 
if we allow such things ; if we say nothing about 
such things, why should we talk about abuses? 
if the compensation of these gentlemen is not 
enough, raise it, until it is enough. But while 
such is the law, and while such is the prohibition 
expressed in as plain a manner as the English 
language can make it, and the Secretary of the 
Navy coines in with his order, and increases the 
compensation ten, fifteen, or twenty-five per cent., 
what is the use of talking about abuses? The fact 
is, that the administration of these various Depart- 
ments practically, is above any legislation we can 
have here ; and, until there is some efficiency in 
seeing the laws that we pass executed, it is per- 
fectly idle to pass them. If a system of account- 


ability, or something else, cannot be estab] 
| which will give efficiency to the laws that we yas 
| it is idle to undertake to talk of reforming ‘aur 

thing by the passage of laws. 7 

Mr. BADGER. The remarks of the Senato 

: ; ‘ r 

from New Hampshire afford a striking instance 

how easy it is to assert that one thing is in direc, 
Opposition to another, and that it is clear, 
| certain, inevitably and indisputably oppo 
| the other, when perhaps on a little examin 
| may appear, that there is no inconsistency | 
| them atall. Now, so far from my bein 
ee there is a7 Opposition between the 

aw, which the Senator has read, and the order of 
| the Secretary of the Navy in 1848, they strike me 

as relating to subjects of an entirely different kind 
and that the order is perfectly consistent with the 
law. The law of 1835 gives an increase of annual 
compensation to the officers of the Navy, gradu- 
| ating it in each grade according to the particular 

service upon which they were placed; and it de- 
clared that the compensation should be in full of 
all pay and allowances to them, with theexception 
of the allowance for traveling expenses, What 
is all this long list of ** pokers,’’ and * sofas,” and 
**sideboards,”’ and ‘* shovels and tongs,” and 
** carpets,’’ which the honorable Senator has read ? 
W hat has that to do with the provision of the law? 
Those pokers, and shovels and tongs, and other 
articles are not given to the officers—not at all. 
| It would be just as much in place, to allege in- 

consistency, If he were to say that a commodore, 
| who is in command of a seventy-four which has 
sofas and chairs, and beds, and other articles of 
the kind, on board, which are put there for the 
accommodation of the commodore, and also other 
accommodations put there for the convenience and 
advantage of the lieutenants, and for the conve- 
nience and advantage of the subordinate officers, 
and of the men, are compensations made to them 
| in violation of law. Sir, it is not so. The law has 
no application to it. 

The Government has certain navy-yards. They 
build houses to accommodate the officers and the 
men who are to be stationed there. I wish to ask 
the Senator if the use of the houses, in addition 
to the pay and allowance, is forbidden by the act? 
Why, certainly not; no more than the use of the 
ship which shelters the officers, and is to them a 
floating house, is a violation of the act of 1835. 
The Government puts furniture on board the ship, 
or floating house. Is that any violation of the law? 
Why, certainly not. It is not a bit more a viola- 
tion of the law than to say that the planks which 
form the floor of the cabin, which are paid for by 
the Government, and upon which the officers walk, 
or the deck which covers their heads, and forms 
a roof to protect them from the weather, is an ad- 
ditional allowance, and in violation of the law. 
What the Government does with regard to the 
floating house upon which the officer is put, it does 
with regard to the stationary house upon shore, in 
which the officer is put. It does not take an offi- 
cer and send him to these navy-yards, where he 
is to stay, according to the regulations, for two, 
or at best three years, and compel him to expend 
| thousands of dollars from his own money to fur- 
nish the house in which he is to live—which 
| would be just as reasonable as to require him to 

build the haus in which he is to live. He is a 
temporary occupant, according to the regulations, 
| having to go to some other station every two or 
three years. Therefore, it was thought just and 
reasonable that the house on shore should be fur- 
| nished, in which a man lives who is to command 
'a yard, as that the house at sea, or ship, should 
| be furnished. But the furniture does not belong 
to him. It belongs to him no more than the ship 
or house at sea belongs tohim. It is Government 
furniture. It is put there for his accommodation 
| when he is ordered to a station. And when he is 
' transferred somewhere else, and does not need the 
| use of it, it belongs to his successor. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Like furnishing the 

President’s House. 

Mr. BADGER. I thank the honorable Senator 
| for the illastration. The Constitution of the United 
| States declares, that the compensation of the Pres- 

ident, fixed by law, shall be neither increased nor 
| diminished during his continuance in office. Con- 
| gress cannot, without violating the Constitution, 
add one dollar to his salary; but, I pray you, did 
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| it ever enter into any man’s head that we were 
increasing the compensation of the President, in 
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